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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


SEVEN PASSAGES IN ARISTOTLE’S POETICS. 


THE appearance of Emeritus-Professor 
Bywater’s edition of the Poetics has been an 
important event in the academic world. It 
was worth waiting for, and ranks him beside 
Vahlen in the gratitude of those who are 
interested in the treatise. Nearly all his 
decisions seem to have the rare quality of 
finality, and are fortified by his unique 
knowledge of Aristotle. There are, how- 
ever, one or two passages in which the 
Professor has rejected an older and com- 
moner interpretation without giving his 
reasons in extenso. Old interpretations die 
hard. It is perhaps permissible to revive 
a few here, in the hope that Professor 
Bywater may either pardon them or accord 
them a coup de gréace. 


1449” 24. Tpaywdia pipnots 


mpagews omovdaias «al Tedclas 
exovorns. 

Professor Bywater translates the last 
four words ‘and also, as having magnitude, 
complete in itself.’ He thus makes ‘ magni- 
tude’ a constituent quality of ‘ complete- 
ness,’ and justifies this by reference to 
24. The words there are keira: 5) 
tpaywdiay Kai dAns mpdéews 
cvar pipnow éxovtons te péyeOos* yap 
Shov Kai pndev éxov péyeOos. He admits in 
his note on this passage that the meaning 
of reXefas and of dAys is here practically 
identical. Since then ‘a whole’ may be 
Without ‘magnitude,’ it follows that a 
thing may be ‘complete’ without ‘ magni- 
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tude.’ Therefore ‘magnitude’ is not a 
constituent quality of ‘ completeness.’ We 
must then conclude that in both passages 
péyeBos €xovons does not explain reXeias, 
but adds a further qualification of tragedy. 
Not only must each plot be ‘a whole,’ but 
it must also be ‘a whole having certain 
magnitude.’ This older interpretation 
seems to suit better with the general treat- 
ment of the subject, for ‘unity’ and 
‘magnitude’ are treated throughout as 
separate qualities. ‘Magnitude’ and 
‘unity’ are separate qualities of Beauty 
(cf. 1450> 34 seq.). 


450° 18... 


> > , 
€OTlV, OV TOLOTHS* 


, 
kai tTéAos mpagis Tis 


Professor Bywater translates this ‘the 
end for which we live is a certain kind of 
activity, not a quality.’ That the sense is 
Aristotelian and that the words will bear 
it is obvious, and made still more so by 
the parallel quoted from Eth. N. i. 8, 
tog8> 18. But the whole passage seems 
to lose a good deal by this way of taking it. 
A few lines lower (50% 22) Aristotle states 
kal 6 pvOos tédos THs Tpaywoias, and mean- 
while he has told us that rocorys is deter- 
mined by 76. The sense of this whole 
emphatic passage is that the tragedian 
must represent in the first place ‘action’ 
and not ‘ character,’ because it is of ‘action’ 
that tragedy is an ‘imitation.’ A good deal 
of force is taken from this contention if we 
understand téAos here as ‘the end of life.’ 
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It is far more natural to understand it as 


‘the end of tragedy.’ If mpagis is the téAos 
in one sense, then piOos is in another. 
The sentence thus serves as a text to this 
part of Aristotle’s teaching, and emphasises 
very clearly the point, which surprises some 
modern readers so much, that in Aristotle’s 
eyes what we call a melodrama is a higher 
form of dramatic art than the character 
studies on the stage to which modern 
dramatists devote themselves. Professor 
Bywater does not show any clear reason for 
depriving us of this pregnant dictum on 
drama. 


1453* 10. ... dpapriav twa... 


By translating dyapria, ‘error of judg- 
ment,’ Professor Bywater seems at first 
sight to invalidate one of the interpretations 
of the Poetics round which a great deal of 
eloquence has clustered. But his note 
states that whereas dudpryya=erratum, 
dpapria =the Latin error—i.. it means a 
wrong state of mind or soul, and the dis- 
tinction between that and a ‘flaw of 
character’ is too fine to be considerable. 
When he says. that O6cedipus’ dyuapria 
consisted not in an infirmity of character 
but in the ‘great mistake’ he made 
when he unwittingly killed his father, 
the ambiguity suggests a slight incon- 
sistency. When we say a man ‘made a 
great mistake,’ we ordinarily allude to 
some overt action or definite decision re- 
sulting from some intellectual or moral 
infirmity. It is obviously this infirmity 
and not its result to which dyuapria applies. 
So we may still speak of the ‘flaw’ in 
Oedipus’ character, that little rift within 
the lute which made all the music. 


14557 I. tpitn Sid TY 

Professor Bywater refuses to accept 
Gomperz’s version ‘indem ein Anblick 
schmerzliche Empfindungen  wachruft,’ 
maintaining that it is ‘more natural to 
take tw aicOéoGa: in the sense of “by be- 
coming conscious of,” and as an equivalent 
for tw pvyoOqva.’ There is one obvious 
objection to this which he does not stop to 
meet. The discovery is brought about 


through memory. Something a man has 
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seen or heard awakes, through his memory, 
his consciousness. This is Professor 
Bywater’s interpretation. But how would 
any discovery result from this mere 
awakening of consciousness? In both the 
examples given what the man sees or hears 
not only awoke consciousness but stirred 
emotion. Hence tears and discovery. With. 
out the emotion the discovery is not ade- 
quately explained. 


1458° 7 seg. .. . ofov EvxActdns 6 dpyaios, 
Os pgdiov ei’ tis exreivew 
PovAerar tiapBoroujras év airy ry 
+ eidov Mapadavade Babi. 
fovra,’ Kat ‘ovx av y’ epapevos t exeivoy 

Professor Bywater disposes of the non- 
sense made of this passage by Vahlen and 
Tyrwhitt. He allows that iapPoroiv 
may mean to ‘write, or say, something as 
an tapuPorouds,’ t.e. to caricature or parody, 
He will also allow us to take the two 
mock hexameters as the object of ‘appo- 
roujoas, though in that case he would have 
us place the word after év airy ty défe, 
and take these four words with éxreivew ‘to 
lengthen the words in the statement itself.’ 
But is it impossible to get good sense 
without this transposition ? Cannot év airy 
7) Aé€fee mean ‘in their own very diction’? 
Eucleides made a parody in the Epic poets’ 
own style, using their own poetical licence 
of lengthening (and I suppose also shorten- 
ing) any syllables they pleased. Thus the 
second line (its sense is as immaterial as it 
is obscure) is by a comic tour de force scanned 
as a hexameter 


av y'[epapev|os tov | éxed|vov 
—a verse by stress of accent and of cir- 


cumstance ! 

We may find a modern parallel. Mr. 
Stephen Phillips in his early poetry made 
undue use of accentual stress. Thus in 
Christ in Hades we find the line 


Agamemnon bowed over and from his wheel . .. 
which could only scan if stressed thus: 
Agamemnon bow'd éver, and from ’s whéel, 


Mr. Owen Seaman—a younger Eucleides 
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—parodied this in Mr, Phillips’ ‘ very own 
style,’ and wrote something like this: 


She 4 milliner was and hér brothérs 
Dynamitérs, 


His contention apparently was as 
roiv, if you can put the stress accent 
where you like. 


1459* 21... . KGL py Omolas LaTOpLas Tas 


Oeivar . 

The meaning which Professor Bywater 
gives to these words is ‘nor should one 
suppose that there is anything like them 
(ie. good Epic plots) in our usual histories.’ 
The subject of @eivas is the same as the 
subject of ovvrdvac four lines above. 
‘One ought to construct, etc., and not to 
suppose.’ This keeps the reading of A‘ 
with the exception of @etvac for efva:, and 
avoids the absurdities and strained construc- 
tions. Obviously Aristotle does not mean to 
say that ordinary chronicles must not be like 
Epics. There was no danger of that. 
That he meant to say ‘ Epics must not be 
like ordinary chronicles, we cannot be 
certain: yet everybody feels it probable. 
Would it be possible to alter to ? 
This would give the requisite sense. ‘One 
ought to construct, etc., and not to make 
them rovovrovs ofa: at toropia ai 
i.e. by relative attraction o/as 
igtopias Tas Ges. 


1460* 19. dediSaxev kai 
tovs dAAovs Yevdy AEyew ws Sei. 

This has usually been made a text for a 
discursion upon the true principles of 
Fiction. Henry James Pye, Esq., sums up 
thus: ‘As for the applications of this 
principle of false reasoning here to poetic 
fiction, Mr. Twining’s note gives the clearest 
solution of it, and I perfectly think with 
him that it relates to the skill of the poet 
who, when he forms wonderful or un- 
common characters or incidents, makes 
their actions and effects seem so clearly the 
natural and probable consequences of them, 
that the hearer, finding them so consonant 
with general truth while he yields to the 
delusion of the tale, can perceive no 


absurdity in the first fictitious cause.’ 
Most readers have ‘ perfectly thought’ with 
Pye and Twining. Professor Bywater 
seems to pour cold water on them by taking 
Yevd) A€yew ws to mean no more than 
the lie artistic. Homer’s merit, then, in this 
case is the artistry which he put into 
Odysseus’ lie to Penelope. Homer framed 
this lie in the right way. This is certainly 
a less interesting interpretation, and it is 
hard to give up the other without a struggle. 
Aristotle is loosely enumerating Homer’s 
merits. Just above he has mentioned his 
treatment of the marvellous: immediately 
afterwards he reverts to the use of improba- 
bilities. The power of making his charac- 
ters tell a good lie seems out of place be- 
tween these two topics. It is more natural 
to suppose him to refer in this passage to 
what we call the Romantic, predications of 
reality that are wildly false and yet con- 
vincing. They are not necessarily Gavpaora 
but equally 7a. He then explains the 
logical process by which they are made to 
seem convincing. In Rhet. iii. 7 1408, 
which Professor Bywater does not quote 
but Twining does, we learn how a speaker 
may conceal a falsehood by appropriate 
language and throw his audience into this 
fallacy : 


If his story were true, he would be indignant, 
But he is very indignant ; 
.'. His story must be true. 


This is the fallacy which the romantic 
artist employs: 


If Cyclops existed, he would eat travellers. 

Here he is eating Odysseus’ companions with 
convincing savagery ; 

.*. Cyclops existed. 


The passage from the Bath-Scene, then, 
is here mentioned, not as an example of the 
particular Homeric merit under considera- 
tion, but as an example of the logical 
fallacy which Homer employs with such 
effect in ‘romantic’ passages. In fact, 
Homer beguiles his audience, as Odysseus 
beguiled Penelope. 

W. Hamitton Fyre. 


Merton College, Oxford, 
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ON HERODOTUS III. 90, AND VII. 75, 76. 


It had already occurred to the writer to 
connect the two passages in question with 
one another and with V. 9 when he read 
Professor J. L. Myres’ essay on the latter 
passage in the volume of Anthropological 
essays presented to Professor Tylor. 

Professor Myres showed strong reasons 
for identifying the Sigynnae with the 
Sequani, the men of the la Téne iron 
culture, and for bringing both the culture 
and the name into relation with the Cyprian 
word for a kind of spear: o.Bivyn, orBivys, 
ovytvys, otyvvov—the form is variously 
modified. 

As links between the Middle Danube 
and Cyprus, Professor Myres brought 
forward an arodacpds of Sigynnae in the 
Caucasus, recorded by Strabo, and the 
frequent recurrence of European tribal 
names in Anatolia, especially significant 
being VENETI and ENETOI. Still, a 
link on the more direct line of communica- 
tion was desirable. 

Thus the writer, starting from the cor- 
rupt passages in III. 90 and VII. 76, had 
sought an explanation of them in the 
Sigynnae of V. 9; while Professor Myres, 
starting from V. 9, had made it probable 
that there would be a trace of the Sigynnae 
in exactly the region with which the two 
former passages deal. 

Herodotus III. 90 runs: ard 8 Mvodv 
kat Avddv Aavoviwy cai KaBadiwv Kai 
‘Yyevvewy tahavta* Sevrepos vouds 
ot Tos. 

‘Yyevvewy is the reading of ABCP 
(Hude’s sigla), A and B being the two 
best MSS. (tenth and eleventh century 
respectively). The group RSV (fourteenth 
century) read avrevvéwy (R) and airevéwv 
(VS); and Stein accordingly conjectures 
*Yrevvéwv, the ethnicon of “Yrevva (rodus 
Avxias* 6 “Yrevve's, Steph. Byz.). 

Hytenna is actually a city of Pisidia, 
lying on the River Melas, due inland from 
Side: the ethnicon occurs on coins and in 
Polyb. V. 73, under the form ’Erevveis. 

Now on its own merits ‘Yyevvéwy is the 
better reading in the passage of Herodotus, 


and the corruption of KAIYTENNEQN to 
KAIAYTENNEON is extremely simple. 

Stein’s reading is simply due to a desire 
to find here a name already elsewhere 
known. 

But is ‘Yrevvéwy geographically possible? 
Hytenna lies in the extreme south-east 
of Pisidia, upon the Cilician border. If it 
was subject to the Persians, it cannot have 
been included in any vopds except I. (the 
coast from Aeolis to Pamphylia) or IV. 
(Cilicia). But it is doubtful whether it 
was ever subject to Persia at all. The 
Pisidae seem first to appear by name in 
history in Xen. Anab, I. 1, and then in the 
réle of independent mountaineers who 
harass Cyrus’ country, and are dealt with 
by punitive expeditions. But at any rate 
Hytenna could not possibly belong to the 
Lydian satrapy. 

But can ‘Yyevvéwy be explained? It 
might just as well come from “Yyevva: as 
from “Yyevveis. 

Now taking into account the philological 
correspondence of = and the aspirate 
(septem érra), might not the Hygennae 
possibly be equated with the Sigynnae ? 

Supposing a section of the tribe to have 
reached some region bordering on the 
Maeander valley (and for this we have a 
parallel in Tralleis, founded by migratory 
Thracians [Strabo XIV. 648, 649], while 
the original tribe survived in Illyria and 
left traces in Bithynia near Astakos 
(Steph. Byz., s.v. TpaAX‘a]), might not the 
original name Sigynnae, which Herodotus’ 
western sources delivered to him un- 
modified, have changed to Hygennae on 
the lips of Greeks in direct contact with a 
(hypothetical) body of these people planted 
somewhere inland from Miletos ? 


With these results compare VII. 75 seq. 
from the list of Xerxes’ army. 

In c. 75 Herodotus gives a detailed 
account of the equipment of the Asiatic 
Thracians. The last sentence of the 
chapter is a notice of their commander. 

C. 76 follows immediately thus: daoridas 
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wpoBoivas efxov opixpds, Kal 
Avxoepyeas (PRSV Athenaeus, of which 
Auxepyéas, ABC, is obviously a mere cor- 
kpavea, xdAkea* mpds Toto. Kpavert Gra 
Te Kal Képea Bods xdAxea, 
kat Tas kvjpas paxeor 
év Toto. ’Apeds 
xpyotipiov: dé of Mrioves, 
5€ kaAeipevor, tiv adtiv efxov 
THY KaTa THY KidAikwy 
dueEiwv yevwpar, onpavew. (Athenaeus, 
Bk. XI., c, 72 s.v. Avxcoupyeis, suggests 
the emendation: Avxwepyéas, iv’ dxovnrat 
Ta ev Avkig eipyacpéva.) 

Now the editors have seen that there 
must be a lacuna at the beginning of 
c. 76. As the text stands, the chapter can 
only refer to the Thracians, who have 
been described just above, and in quite a 
different fashion. The name of a tribe, 
and probably of its commander, must have 
fallen out. 

The equipment of the native Anatolian 
land forces, except those who, like the 
Lydians, had adopted the Greek hoplite 
armature, is strikingly inefficient. Hero- 
dotus details that of the Paphlagonians as 
an example, to which the Phrygian, 
Mysian, Syrian (Cappadocian), Marian- 
dynian, etc., more or less conform. The 
chief items are ‘ plaited’ helmets, whatever 
that may mean, small dowides, aixpai od 
peydAar, and in addition dxdvria and 
They are shod with zédiAa 
és peony avareivovta (? the 
characteristic boots of the Hittite monu- 
ments). 

To all this the equipment of the un- 
known tribe stands in the sharpest con- 
trast. 

They carry dowidas cpixpds, but these 
are distinguished by the epithet wpoPoivas. 
Round ox-hide shields sound North Euro- 
pean. And were not flabby round shields 
of leather originally borne by the Roman 
equites? (Polyb. VI. 25). 

Their helmets were of metal, with metal 
horns and crests. The metal was bronze, 
but this does not prove that the tribe in 
question were in the Bronze Age still— 
that would be impossible in south-west 
Asia Minor, anno 482—for there are many 


instances of defensive armour being made 
of the older metal when iron has been 
long established for all weapons and tools. 
On the other hand, horned helmets of 
bronze are a well-known form in Britain 
and Gaul, and there is every reason to 
suppose that they were a living type in the 
Iron Age of the la Téne culture. 

They do not wear Anatolian boots, but 
puttees: this also is North European. 
The Lombards, when they descended upon 
Italy, used to swathe their legs in white 
bandages, and such leggings are familiar 
in early English manuscripts. But, most 
interesting of all, each had zpofdAovs Svo 
AvKoepyeas, ‘ two wolf-hunting javelins’ (for 
there seems no reason for accepting 
Athenaeus’ conjecture). There must have 
been something peculiar about these 
weapons, or Herodotus would not have 
used a word more definite than the dxovtuov, 
which he assigns to the other Anatolians. 

Liddell and Scott quote oBivy from 
Alexis, the comic poet, and two passages 
of the Anthology in the specialised sense 
of hunting spear. 

It is also perhaps significant that the 
tribe in question carried two each of these 
weapons. 

At any rate, this gives some slight con- 
nection between the AvKoepyées 
and the pilum-gaesum-sigyna form. 

As to the worship of a male god of war, 
with an oracle, it is not Anatolian, and can 
hardly have come into Anatolia from any 
direction but the north-west. 

So much for what may be gathered as 
to the identity of this tribe from the de- 
scription of Herodotus. Something may 
perhaps also be gathered from the geo- 
graphical relations in which he mentions 
them. Indescribing the Anatolian nations, 
he takes them more or less in order from 
east to west: Paphlagonians and Cappa- 
docians, then Phrygians, then Lydians, 
with whom he reaches the middle west 
coast. From Lydia he moves first north- 
wards, finishing off the north-west corner 
of Asia Minor with the Mysians and 
Thracians, and then starts from Lydia 
again southwards, taking in succession 
the unknown tribe and the KanAcas- 
Aagoviovs. Therefore the unknown tribe 
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lay between the Lydians and the Ca- Aagdwo. from that of the people now I 
i balians. identified with the Hygennai-Hygenneis cot 
f Turning back to III. 90, we find grouped of III. 90, and equates it with that of the din 
in vowds II, the Mysians, Lydians, Aago-  Cilicians. lin 
vio, KaBadio, and “Yyevvae or “Yrevveis. Now a style of equipment common to est 
t This comparison makes it more than likely Cabalians and Cicilians must surely have que 
R that the Hytenneis or Hygennae are the been shared by the Pisidians, who lay late 
i unknown quantity in VII. 76. between them. So that Herodotus in pla 
i But this in its turn must confirm the effect distinguishes between the equipment pre 
sg reading “Yyevvéwy in the former passage as of the Hygennai-Hytenneis and any which fici 
gg against ‘Yrevvéwy. For of the two it is only the men of Hytenna could have worn. cur 
Hygennai who could possibly answer to In fine, there seem very strong reasons, eni 
the description of VII. 76. The Hytenneis considering the inevitable shadowiness of soli 
were Pisidians, and of all Anatolians the our knowledge on the question, for expel- tes: 
Pisidians were just those who maintained ling once and for all Stein’s plausible ren 
longest their aboriginal freedom, and conjecture, and for retaining thus the J 
opposed the most stubborn resistance to mame preserved by our best MSS. as a dec 
: the waves of migration and conquest, both _ link on the direct road between the Sigyn- of 

H from the south-east and north-west. nai of the Middle Danube and the Sigyna 


And not only is there proof negative, of Cyprus. 
but in VII. 77, Herodotus positively dis- 
tinguishes the equipment of the KaPnAées- Balliol College, Oxford. 


ARNOLD J. ToynBEE. 


NUMERUS QUADRATUS SOLIDUS, A ‘CUBE NUMBER.’ - 
STUDY OF THE FATHERS. 
Reapers of Augustine are often re- mille pro uniuersitate ponuntur, ubi est wes 

warded rather by his incidental illustra- soliditas denariae quadraturae? id. enarr. hy 

tions than by his serious arguments. That im Ps. civ. 7: mille ergo generationes, fift 

man must have been familiar with arith- propter numeri perfectionem, pro omnibus aftc 

metic, to whom the draught of fishes at intellegendae sunt; . . . quod millenario tha 

once suggested the sum of the numbers numero significatum est, quia denarii Ba 

one to seventeen. Seventeen, of course, numeri solidum quadratum decem deciens, tar 
j as their sum, lends itself to reflexions on et hoc deciens, ad mille peruenit. id. it is 
; the mystic import of seven and ten (tract. contra Faustum xii. 19: tria enim ter, et of « 
{ in Io. euang. 122 8). hoc ter, fiunt uiginti septem, qui est , 
Aug. cit. Dei xviii. 23 (ii. 286 30 Dom- numeri ternarii quadratus. 0% 

bart): Et sunt uersus uiginti et septem, We catch a glimpse of guadvantal in the of 
t qui numerus quadratum ternarium solidum _ sense of a cube; but the Greeks lend cubus, of 
. reddit. tria enim ter ducta fiunt nouem; et with the bulk of scientific terms, to the the 
i ipsa nouem si ter ducantur, ut ex lato in Roman, as to the modern world (see the ae? 
altum figura consurgat, ad uiginti septem Thesaurus under ‘cubus’ and ‘cubicus,’ : 
perueniunt, ibid. xx. 7 (ii. 421 4): mil- and Friedlein’s index to Boethius under off 
lenarius quippe numerus denarii numeri ‘cybus’). Ww 

quadratum solidum reddit. decem quippe Latin lexicons leave much to be desired a 
; deciens ducta fiunt centum, quae iam in regard to scientific terms: we want ele 
figura quadrata, sed plana est, ut autem special lexicons of each science, compre- yAr 


in altitudinem surgat et solida fiat, rursus hending medieval as well as classical 
1 centum deciens multiplicantur, et mille Latin. Thus, ‘dimension’ (demensio in 
sunt. porro si centum ipsa pro uniuersi- Boethius), ‘line,’ ‘plane,’ ‘solid,’ ‘sur- éAc 
i tate aliquando ponuntur,.. . quanto magis _ face.’ 
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Macrob. im somn. Sc. I. 5 9: omne 
corpus longitudinis latitudinis altitudinis 
dimensionibus constat. ex his tribus in 
lineae ductu una dimensio est, longitudo 
est enim sine latitudine: planities uero, 
quam Graeci uocant, longo 
latoque distenditur, alto caret, et haec 
planities quantis lineis contineatur, ex- 
pressimus (§ 8, where, as in § 6, ‘super- 
ficies’): soliditas autem corporum constat 
cum his duabus additur altitudo; fit 
enim tribus dimensionibus impletis corpus 
solidum, quod ovrepedv uocant: qualis est 
tessera, quae «vos uocatur. See the 
remainder of the chapter and chapter 6. 

Jakob Bernays long ago lamented the 
decay of scholarship due to the neglect 
of the Bible; the Scaligers and Seldens, 


Gatakers and Bentleys were ‘ bibelfest.’ 
A wider field than in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
or Herculaneum awaits the adventurer who 
will plunge into the ‘ Bibliotheca Patrum.’ 
Many years ago I printed (in the Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology) a description 
of distillation from Augustine. For sixty 
years or more I have dreamt of an edition 
of the ‘ hexaemera’ of Basil and Ambrose 
and others, with full commentary on the 
natural history, folk-lore, and philology of 
the texts. A syndicate of divines, scholars, 
botanists, zoologists, etc., would be required 
to do justice to the theme; and the work 
should be crowned by full lexicons of 
words and things. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 


NOTES 


NEW WORDS IN THE PAPYRUS 
FRAGMENTS OF PINDAR. 


Tue considerable body of Pindaric frag- 
ments revealed by the excavations at Oxy- 
rhyncus, and published in the fourth and 
fifth volumes of the Oxyrhyncus Papyn, 
affords no such addition to the lexicons as 
that which resulted from the discovery of 
Bacchylides. Yet these fragments do con- 
tain a certain number of new words, which 
it is worth while to assemble, with a word 
of comment where needed. 

The two odes in vol. iv. (No. 659) offer 
each a new adjective: Aurérexvos in v. 16 
of the shorter poem, and zavdofos in v. 28 
of the longer partheneion. The first of 
these calls for no comment; for the second 
compare ravéogia in Nem. i. 11. 

The paeans of vol. v., on the other hand, 
offer us a considerable body of new words. 
We find one verb, dypudfopas (v. 119); one 
noun, Povvouia (iv. 27); and the following 
eleven adjectives : 
yAuxvpdxavos, ii. 80. The only Pindaric 

example of a compound in yAvkv-, a 

class infrequent in choral lyric. 
éAaxtvwros, iv. 14. This seems a dis- 

tinctively Pindaric compound, paral- 


leled only by the éAaxumrépvé of Pyth. 
iv. 17. 

Oepuiyovos, i. 6. 

Oepifevos, Vi. 131. 

fr. go. 2. 

KvavorAokos, vi. 83. Quintus Smyrnaeus 
(v. 345) has xvavorAdKapos. 

Vi. 130. 

ii. 28. Aeschylus has vedrrodAts 
Eum. 687. 

Eevoxadys, fr. 131. 14. Occurs as a proper 
name in lamblichus’ Vita Pythag. 
XXXVI. 

oikdberos, i, 4. 

pepepnrAos, v. 38. 


Moreover, if xaAx]éon’ avAav oudav be 
the correct restoration in iii. 94, another 
new adjective would be added to this 
list. 

Finally, something may be said of a 
few words new to the Pindaric vocabulary, 
which present noteworthy features. Such 
are: ddopros (vi. 128), which is found in 
Lycophron v. 638, and is also cited in 
Bekker’s Anecdota, p. 345; avrapxéw (iv. 
37), a favourite word with Dio Cassius 
and other late historians; evayopia (ii. 67), 
found elsewhere only in Callimachus, Lav. 
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Pall. 139; and xépevors (vi. 9), which is 
cited by Suidas, but not previously known 
in any literary context. 

CuarLes E. WHITMORE. 


64, Highland Avenue, Cambridge, 
Mass., U.S.A. 


A NEGLECTED EMENDATION IN 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE OF 
LYCURGUS. 


Two hundred and ninety years ago 
Thomas Gataker restored by a certain 
conjecture a passage which has escaped the 
vigilance of Doehner (though in Diibner’s 
index it is cited with the parallels which 
infallibly suggest it) and A. H. Clough. 

In God’s Parley with Princes, with an 
Appeale from them to him (London, 1610, 
4to), p. 71, Gataker says, delenda particula 
negatiua in Plut. wit. Lycurgi 5 § 8 (ed. 
Doehner), ras & dv ov« ein Xapidaos avip 
dyafds, ds ovdé Tois Tovnpois yaderds 
(‘Who can say he is anything but good? 
he is so even to the bad ’—Clough). 

Compare Plut. ii. 55° (de adulatove 
It fin.): 7d rod Adkwvos Exwv mpdxetpov, ds 
ératvovpévov XapidkAov tov PBacrréws, Ids 
odtos, xpynortds, ds ovde toils rovnpois 
muxpos On this passage Wyttenbach 
quotes Gataker on Antoninus ix, 5. In 
the thirty-two years that elapsed before 
the publication (in 1652) of this marvellous 
commentary, Gataker had discovered in 
Erasmus a forestaller of his omission of 
the negative, but seems himself to have 
suggested the occasion for the error: ‘ Ex- 
pungendam enim esse negatiuam priorem, 
quod Erasmus in Afophth. monet, aut ov 
loco saltem ody (quod non disconuenit) sub- 
stituendum.’ Lord Manchester, to his 
eternal honour, offered Gataker the Master- 
ship of Trinity. That great college would 
have been proud to add to Bentley’s name 
that of another illustrious scholar from 
‘over the wall’; but a refusal was the 
only course open to the modest old man 
(then 78 years of age). Two other examples 
of the Spartan’s epigram (Plut. ii. 2184, 
apophth. Lacon. 18, and ii. 637%,! de inuid 


1 Here xanerds, as in the Life of Lycurgus, 


et odio 5) are cited by Gataker, and also 

Plin. paneg. 53, ‘ Neque enim satis amarit 

bonos principes qui malos satis non oderit, 
Joun E. B. Mayor, 


COMMODIAN’S INSTRUCTIONES, 
DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


In Bk. I. chap. xi. (‘Apollo sortilegus 
falsus’) the god’s prophetic insight is found 


wanting by the evidence of pagan legends, 


Thus ver. 19-22: 


lusibus in positis dum mitteret discum in altum, 
sublapsum non potuit retinere, prostrauit amicum; 
ultimus ille dies fuit Hyacinthi sodalis, 

si diuinus erat, mortem praecessisset amici. 


So Dombart, the Vienna editor, who 
gives the evidence of MSS. thus. 
22 praecesisset C; praecessisset A™ ; praeseiisset 


precessisset 
B ; praescisset A’rv. 


In the index we read: 
‘ praecedere mortem =fraeuenire, cauere (?),’ 


The variations suggest praesensisset, which 
in form is close to praecessisset, in sense to 
praescisset. 

Dombart assumes the priority of Com- 
modian to Lactantius; and, indeed, his 
date is commonly placed about the middle 
of the third century a.p. But Ernst Maass; 
in his very instructive treatise, Die Tages- 
gotter in Rom und den Provinzen, aus der 
Kultur des Niederganges dey antiken Welt 
(Berlin: Weidmann, 1902, pp. 21-36), proves 
Commodian’s acquaintance with Firmicus 
Maternus, whose refutation of heathenism 
was written in the days of Constantius and 
Constans. The epithet gazaeus (‘gaseus’), 
which Commodian gives himself in an 
acrostich, denotes not ‘Man of Gaza,’ but 
‘arcarius gazae,’ keeper of the church 
treasure. 

Maass has much to say also about the 
names of the days of the week, although he 
suppressed many references on the appear- 
ance (when his manuscript was complete) 
of a paper, ‘ Die Sonderuntersuchungen zu 
den Wochentagnamen,’ in Kluge’s Zeit- 
schrift fiiy deutsche Wortforschung, Heft 2. 

These collections and those of Roscher 
on the numbers seven and nine (Abh. 4. 
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sichs. Akad. Philol.—Histor. Kl., xxi. 4, 1903; 
xxiv. 8, 1904, 1906) deserve to be made 
known to a wider audience. 

When I wrote the above I forgot the 
conclusive argument of the learned Jesuit 
Brewer, who himself takes no notice of 
Maass. Some months ago I read, with 
entire concurrence as to the poet’s date: 
Kommodian von Gaza, ein Avelatensischer 
Laiendichter aus dey Mitte des fiinften Jahr- 
hunderts. Paderborn: Ferd. Schéningh, 
1906 (in the valuable series Forschungen 
zur christlichen Litevatur- und Dogmenges- 
chichte, edited by Professors A. Ehrhard 
of Strassburg and J. P. Kirsch of the 
Swiss Freiburg). 

Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE DATE OF CHARISIUS. 


Jou. of Kénigsberg, in his 
book on the teacher of Charisius (Leipzig, 
1910, Comintanus) and in the Berliner philolog. 
Wochenschr. (August 13, 1910, col. 1055), has 
confirmed a conjecture of Usener’s (Rhein. 
Mus. 1868, p. 492), and established the 
date of Charisius by a compliment which 
he paid to the reigning emperor. 

In Hier. Chron. 2374=358 (II. p. 195 
Sch.) we read: ‘ Euantius eruditissimus 
grammaticorum Constantinopoli diem obit, 
in cuius locum ex Africa Charistus ad- 
ducitur.. For Charistus (or Chrestus) 
Usener restored Charisius. 

In Charisius I. 44.1. 27-29 we read: ‘Sed 
si nomen erit, secundi erit ordinis et per i 


genetiuo proferetur, uleut hic Magnus huius 
magni, hic Iulianus huius Iuliani, hic 
Augustus huius Augusti.’ 

Charisius therefore must have chosen 
these examples a.p. 361-363, under the 
reign of Magnus Iulianus Augustus. 


Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


HESIOD, Fr. 96. 


In my treatment of this passage, C.Q. 
III. pp. 83, 84, I have been guilty of a 
negligence and parablepsia which I might 
explain but cannot excuse. I am obliged 
to Dr. Leaf for pointing this out. Troezen, 
Epidaurus, etc., were, as he says, plundered 
by Ajax; they were not under his rule. 
Still, what I was mostly concerned to show, 
Megara is given by the Hesiodean poet a 
place in the heroic world. It is a coin- 
cidence that it makes its first entry into 
that world as the victim of the hero, to 
whom its antiquaries in later days made a 
present of it. 

I will take this occasion to correct 
another mistake, which I hope I am the 
first to notice. C.Q. I. p. 136, dealing with 
the passage in which Isocrates (Helena, 
§ 64) mentions the Homeridae, I say ‘as in 
[Plato Rep. 599 E] the Sons of Homer 
were entitled to speak for their parent and 
his qualities, here they vouch for the appa- 
rition of Helen to his successor.’ For 
‘his successor’ read ‘ their parent.’ 

T. W. ALLen. 


REVIEWS 


DR. POSTGATE ON FLAWS IN CLASSICAL RESEARCH AND DEAD 
LANGUAGE AND DEAD LANGUAGES. 


Tue great art of being pleasantly dis- 
cursive is not without exponents in our 
days, and of these exponents Dr. Postgate 
is one of the most delightful, as these 
pamphlets show. In the former he starts 
from the not very startling proposition 
that the classical researcher is less 


accurate, less able to allow for the ‘ per- 
sonal equation’ than the astronomer or 
the physicist, and then proceeds to pro- 
pound sundry ideas—all worth hearing— 
on sentence-structure, the Greek article, 
hypallage, the real meaning of tvames, the 
text of Plautus, and various other matters 
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while in the second he protests against the 
very phrase which forms part of his title. 
Clearly, such opuscula cannot be methodi- 
cally reviewed; one can only mention a 
point here and a point there. 

First, then, the author deserves the warm 
thanks of all who try to teach the ancient 
tongues, for putting in a nutshell the 
difference between a Latin or Greek sen- 
tence and a modern one. ‘The modern 
sentence, to put it roughly, is an arrange- 
ment in line; the ancient one, within a 
circle’ (Flaws, p. 6). This surely comes 
under Pope’s definition of ‘true wit.’ So 
far as the reviewer knows, it was ‘ne’er 
so well expressed’ elsewhere; and it is a 
much-needed principle. Instilled into the 
young learner, it may do much to keep 
him from regarding, say, a stanza of 
Horace or an Ovidian couplet as a kind of 
jigsaw puzzle which must be laboriously 
fitted together in order to make sense ; 
and many older students, past and 
present, might have pondered over it 
instead of writing notes beginning ‘ Ordo 
uerborum hic est’ or ‘Sic construe,’ or 
talking learnedly of xowod and da 
péoov.. The simile is an excellent one, and 
capable of this extension: that as a small 
arc of a circle enables one to complete the 
circumference, so a few words of a well- 
constructed sentence in these highly in- 
flected tongues often give, in outline, the 
meaning of the whole, so that the rest of 
the sentence does not merely make sense 
but emphasizes it. Get rid of the ‘jigsaw’ 
theory, and take the words as they come, 
and ‘superiecto pauidae natarunt’ or 
‘latentis proditor intimo’ are intelligible 
in themselves; while the words which 
follow come like the anticipated close of a 
musical phrase, to round out sense and 
sound alike. 

Again, Dr. Postgate is most praise- 
worthy in his protest against the foolish 
spellings which find a place both here and 
on the Continent in Latin texts. We 
have at last learned to pronounce the 
language more or less as the ancients did ; 
why, in the name of scholarship and 
common sense, do we persist in inflicting 
upon our authors a spelling which suggests 
a sound non-existent in their tongue? 


The ietter ‘v’ has its place in English; 
it has none in Latin. To use it is to be 
as pedantic as Claudius, and at the same 
time misleading ; for his character for the 
consonantal ‘u’ did not suggest a non- 
Latin sound; but so long as Caesar's 
famous message is mis-spelled, as most of 
us mis-spell it, our pupils will continue to 
pronounce the first word thereof as if it 
had something to do with a weather-vane, 
Almost more provoking is the continued 
foisting upon Plautus of letters and com- 
binations of letters which, as we know 
from Cicero and ancient inscriptions, the 
Romans of his time did not use, to the 
utter destruction of several very bad but 
very characteristic puns, as is pointed out 
(Flaws, pp. 36 foll.)\—among them the tacit 
interpretation of the name Arcidemides 
(Bacch. 284) as ‘ qui demit ex arca.’ 

In this battle of sense and learning 
against a foolish tradition, one has no 
hesitation in siding with Dr. Postgate. 
Less complete agreement is to be expected 
for the discussion of hypallage and kindred 
phenomena (Flaws, pp. 9 foll.), though it is 
at least ingenious. Few are likely to 
quarrel with the acute analysis of fontium 
gelidae pevennitates as a ‘blending’ of 
quality and subject, not an ‘ application’ of 
the former to the latter; but the present 
writer is dubious as to the correctness of 
Dr. Postgate’s interpretation of Pelusiaa 
Canopi. ‘A Roman reader would have 
understood without more ado that Lucan 
meant the inhabitants of Egypt . . . from 
Canopus to Pelusium.’ But would he? 
Were ancient conceptions of geography so 
accurate as to make the conformation of 
the Nile delta and the position of the towns 
on it matters of common knowledge? And 
can hypallage—or any other rhetorical 
device—enable a writer to mean so very 
much more than he says? Finally, are 
these subtleties necessary for the inter- 
pretation of the passage? Subtlety, in 
our opinion, is not a characteristic of 
Lucan; his diction is marked rather by 
schoolboy learning and a consequent fond- 
ness for calling everything by its least 
well-known name, and applying to it 
otiose but more or less recondite ad- 
jectives; and of these, one of the best- 
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known species consists of quasi-national 
epithets formed from the name of a 
principal town, and not that of the country 
itself. Dr. Postgate thinks that to take 
‘Pelusian’ as merely signifying ‘ Egyptian’ 
is to accuse Lucan of ‘ gross, if concealed, 
tautology.” But is this any argument? 
In this very passage he has already said 
‘Egypt’ twice (Nilus... barbara Memphis), 
using, the second time, the wholly otiose 
adjective barbara. Does it make matters 
much worse if he says it again? Quite 
different is the case of Aganippidis Hippo- 
crenes, to which Dr. Postgate next proceeds. 
None of the fantastic meanings of the 
adjective which he so justly censures are 
in the least necessary, and the phrase 
signifies practically, as he says, ‘the pair 
of hippine springs, Aganippe-Hippocrene.’ 
Aganippis means ‘ connected or associated 
in any way with the spring A.’—hence in 
this passage ‘hard by A.’ We fail to see 
anything which the modern mind is ‘ by 
first and second nature constitutionally 
unfitted to conceive’ in the fact that 
Aganippe Hippocrents would mean exactly 
the same thing. Anyhow, there is con- 
siderable difference between calling one 
spring by an epithet derived from the 
name of another close at hand, and calling 
one town by an adjective formed from the 
name of another on the opposite side of 
the country. 

We pass by the discussion of the 
Homeric article—it is, however, well 
worth reading—and the accompanying 
remarks on some passages in Tragedy, 
merely noting that the defence of Az. 839- 
42 is ingenious and very possibly sound— 
we have always thought the lines much 
too good for any interpolator—and pro- 
ceed to the discussion of the second 
pamphlet, an inaugural lecture delivered 
before the University of Liverpool. In 
this Dr. Postgate deals with those who 
find the study of ‘dead’ languages un- 
profitable, and carries the war into the 
enemy’s country in vigorous style. First 
of all, what, he asks, is a dead language ? 
We are accustomed to use the phrase in 
speaking of the past forms of certain 
foreign tongues. Now, how cana language 
be dead if, like Latin, it is still spoken 


and written, and also is capable of express- 
ing modern thought in its most modern 
forms, omitting, of course, technical terms; 
although, by a curious paradox, these 
very technicalities are for the most part 
not native to our modern tongues but 
borrowings from ‘dead’ vocabularies? 
Again, it is to Latin that one turns in the 
search after a universal language; for the 
modern attempts at an international tongue 
are in vocabulary mainly Latin. More- 
over, where does Latin end and its modern 
forms—Spanish, Italian and the rest— 
begin? This point might have been 
enlarged. Dr. Postgate found his know- 
ledge of Latin, plus a little study of Italian 
philology, sufficient to enable him to read 
a canto of Dante in half a day. So much 
for the utility of its vocabulary. The 
present writer has found that the gram- 
matical knowledge acquired. by studying 
Latin renders needless any elaborate study 
of the grammar, say, of German. To 
take a simple and elementary case: we 
remember the struggles of a Frenchman, 
acquainted only with his own tongue, to 
understand why mit Ihnen was right and 
mit Sie wrong—why ‘mit’ should govern 
a dative when, ¢.g., ‘fiir’ did not. To 
the meanest Latinist, the recollection of 
uobiscum made the German construction 
seem the only natural one. Indeed, as 
Dr. Postgate again and again points out, 
there is no break between ancient and 
modern tongues. The change is a drift, 
to use his expressive metaphor. 

We pass to translations. Owing to this 
drift of language, ‘translations—these 
substitutes which we are asked to accept 
in lieu of the originals ... are from 
the first but poor and inadequate repre- 


sentations, and from the hour of their | 


making they steadily decline.’ The first 
part of this stricture is not novel; the 
second is less familiar, and is enforced by 
a striking illustration—the King James 
Bible. A masterwork of language—a 
book which has had an incalculable effect 
on English literature, quite apart from all 
religious considerations—it is, to-day, all 
a translation ought not to be. When it 
was made it was less inadequate; the 
older versions on which it was modelled 
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were still less so; but to-day the very 
beauty of its style is against it. The 
language of the English New Testament 
is to our ears archaic, and impressive for 
that very reason. The Greek is ‘the 
plain, unpretentious speech of every day’ 
(Dead Language, p. 30, note 8). What 
can be more misleading than to render by 
‘spake’—which sounds to us as ¢éro 
would to the contemporaries of the 
Apostles—the colloquial éAdAnoe, or to 
turn the colourless érioxoros into ‘ bishop’ 
—a word still hot with the controversies of 
centuries ? 

It might be added that the A.V. has still 
more than this for which to answer. It 
has furnished a model—owing to the sub- 
limity of its renderings of the Hebrew 
poets—for prose translations of poetry in 
general; and from this, owing to the 
unintelligent way in which the classics are 
so often taught, for translations of such 
works as the Satives of Horace, when those 
translations are made by schoolboys. 
What teacher has not been irritated by 
passages of the Andria or scraps of the 
‘ Journey to Brundisium,’ rendered with a 
profusion of ‘ thee’s’ and ‘ thou’s,’ ‘ saith’s,’ 
and the like, which suggest an archaic 


Le Fragment de Satyros, by P. PERDRIZET. 
Sur les démes d’Alexandrie. From 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes. Tome 
XII. No. 3. Juillet-Septembre, 1910. 
Paris: Albert Fontemoing. Bordeaux : 
Feret et fils. 1910. 8vo. Pp. 30. One 
Illustration. 


Annales de l'Est. Publiées par la Faculté 
des Lettres de l'Université de Nancy. 
24me. année. Fascicule 7. Paut 
DRIZET, Cultes et Mythes du Pangée, 
avec 4 planches. Paris and Nancy: 
Berger-Levrault et Cie. 1g1o. Prix 
5 francs. 


M. PERDRIZET’s two delightful monographs 
have a unity beyond that of authorship. 
Both deal with Bacchic religion and from 
the same standpoint, both are attempts to 
get behind the more superficial aspects of 
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LE FRAGMENT DE SATYROS. 


divine, not the witty men about tow, 
whose works are being studied ? 

For after all—and this is Dr. Postgate’s 
last point—the great justification for the 
study of the ancients is that they are so 
very modern, because of such abiding 
human interest, and also because even in 
details Athens in the fifth century B,c 
and Rome under the late Republic and 
early Empire were so much like England 
or France to-day. Their literature—that 
of Rome scarcely less than that of Greece 
—deals ‘with that universal humanity 
which neither custom, fashion, nor so- 
disant progress can ever change’ (p. 25), 
and at the same time is expressed in an 
immutable material—in languages which, 
merely because they are no longer com- 
monly spoken, are no longer subject to 
misleading fluctuations in the meanings of 
words. 

Such in effect is this very able plea 
for the Humaner Letters, by a brilliant 
teacher of them. Whatever one may 
think of Dr. Postgate’s theories on par- 
ticular points of scholarship, there can at 
least be no difference of opinion concerning 
the soundness of his general view of his 
subject. H. J. & 


Bacchic faith to its real essence, The 
Fragment of Satyros (a Ptolemaic writer, 
preserved accidentally by a Christian 
apologist), tells how Ptolemy Philopator 
(B.c. 221-204) gave precedence at Alexan- 
dria to the tribe which bore the name of 
Avovveias, All the demes of the tribe bore 
names connected with the mythology of 
Dionysos—e.g., ’Apiadvis Eradodis Mapuvis. 
As Macedonians all the Ptolemies were 
naturally attached to the mythical and en- 
thusiastic cult of the Thracian Bacchus, 
but none carried his zeal so far as 
Philopator. He assumed the name of the 
god; his private theatre for which he 
wrote a drama on the death of Adonis was 
called 73 Avovvovaxdy Oarpov, and his yacht 
was turned into a sacred galley of Dionysos. 
All this gave occasion to the mauvasses 
langues of Alexandria for abundant scandals. 
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The pretended cult of Dionysos was they 
said merely a cover for drunkenness and 
debauchery. M. Perdrizet—we think suc- 
cessfully—attempts the partial whitewash- 
ing of Philopator ; he believes him to have 
been a genuine devotee, and the cult to 
which he was devoted was a genuine 
Thracian cysticism and a mere worship of 
the vine-god. The nature of this local 
mysticism he examines in his second and 
far more important monograph, Cultes et 
Mythes du Pangée. 

England has done much for the under- 
standing of the Bacchae of Euripides. We 
have the edition of Dr. Sandys, memorable, 
tonote only one point, as almost the first 
serious attempt in England to use the 
material of Greek monumental art as an 
aid to the understanding of literature. 
Professor Gilbert Murray has caught for 
English readers all—some think more than 
all—_the marvellous beauty of the original. 
It is an open secret that we shall soon hear 
fom Dr. Verrall an examination of the 
‘Problem of the Bacchae,’ and from his 
public lectures we know his scrutiny of that 
miraculous play will be as sympathetic as 
searching. But for all this there is ample 
room for M. Perdrizet’s monograph, which 
gives us the religious facts of the cult on 
the Mons Pangaeus, the necessary and much 
neglected background for an adequate reali- 
sation of the play. His book grew out of 
acourse of lectures on the Bacchae. The 
students of the University of Nancy are 
much to be envied; they have a professor 
who is not only learned and luminous but, 
in both the English and the German senses, 
‘genial.’ 

M. Perdrizet advisedly confines himself 
to the main cult of Mount Pangaeus, that 
of Dionysos, and to the figures of Rhesos, 
Orpheus, Lycurgos, and Sabazios that 
group themselves round Dionysos. Where 
so much is new and illuminating selection 
is difficult. Perhaps the present reviewer 
may begin with a task at once painful and 
pleasant. In discussing Dionysos-Sabazios 
(p. 62) M. Perdrizet criticises in a fashion 
as acute as it is genial La theorie gambrinale 
de Miss Harrison. That theory which made 
Bromios-Braites-Sabazios a beer-god and 
tragedy a spelt-song I am glad to assure 
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M. Perdrizet I have long since renounced. 
I thank him also for pointing out that 
Braites is not only not a beer-god but is non- 
existent. The word Bpaira, in the Delphic 
Paean to Dithyrambos, is due to an error 
of the first transcriber of the stone; the 
error was accepted, though with misgivings, 
by Professor Henry Weil, and I followed 
him. The actual letters are not BPAITA 
but... XAITA. Instead of Weil’s restora- 
tion 


[Actp’ ava, Bary’ 
Bpai- 
Td, 

we may perhaps read with Dr. Vollgraff} 
[Actp’ ava, Bary’ 
Tadpe, 
ta, x.7.A. 


Dionysos is in origin no more the vine- 
god than he is the beer-god. - 

In this connection M. Perdrizet makes 
an interesting point. It is the ivy rather 
than the vine that is the sacred plant 
of the Thracian Dionysos. The Bacchic 
women tore and ate the ivy in their 
ecstasy possibly as a sort of sacrament. 
Plutarch? says ai évoxo. tots Paxyxexois 
yuvaixes evOds Eri Tov KuTTOV PEpovTac 
Kat omapdtrovot Sparropevar tats xepoi, Kai 
ordouacw. Pliny? knew 
that not only was the ivy used to decorate 
the Ovporos of Dionysos, but in his day 
the Thracian in certain sacred ceremonials 
adorned their helmets and bucklers with 
it. As the ivy is hurtful to trees and 
walls this veneration surprises him. Yet 
the reason of it is as simple as significant. 
The ivy lives on when other trees and 
plants die down; it is the vehicle of the 
‘external soul’ of the god of vegetation; and 
Dionysos is the god not of intoxication 
but of immortality, of perennial new-birth. 
This is why the Maenads sing # 

& O7- 
Ba, orepavotabe 


And centuries later this is why Ptolemy 


1 Mnemosyne, 1905, p. 379. 
2 Quaest Rom, 112. 

3 Nat. Hist. xvi. 62. 

4 Eur. Bacch, 105. 
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were still less so; but to-day the very 


beauty of its style is against it. The 
language of the English New Testament 
is to our ears archaic, and impressive for 
that very reason. The Greek is ‘the 
plain, unpretentious speech of every day’ 
(Dead Language, p. 30, note 8). What 
can be more misleading than to render by 
‘spake ’—which sounds to us as ¢aro 
would to the contemporaries of the 
Apostles—the colloquial éAdAno«, or to 
turn the colourless érioxoros into ‘ bishop’ 
—a word still hot with the controversies of 
centuries ? 

It might be added that the A.V. has still 
more than this for which to answer. It 
has furnished a model—owing to the sub- 
limity of its renderings of the Hebrew 
poets—for prose translations of poetry in 
general; and from this, owing to the 
unintelligent way in which the classics are 
so often taught, for translations of such 
works as the Satives of Horace, when those 
translations are made by _ schoolboys. 


What teacher has not been irritated by 
passages of the Andria or scraps of the 
‘ Journey to Brundisium,’ rendered with a 
profusion of ‘ thee’s’ and ‘ thou’s,’ ‘ saith’s,’ 
and the like, which suggest an archaic 


LE FRAGMENT 


Le Fragment de Satyros, by P. PERDRIZET. 
Sur les démes d’Alexandrie. From 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes. Tome 
XII. No. 3. Juillet-Septembre, 1910. 
Paris: Albert Fontemoing. Bordeaux : 
Feret et fils. 1910. 8vo. Pp. 30. One 
Illustration. 


Annales de ’ Est. Publiées par la Faculté 
des Lettres de l'Université de Nancy. 
24me. année. Fascicule 7. Paut PEr- 
DRIZET, Cultes et Mythes du Pangée, 
avec 4 planches. Paris and Nancy: 
Berger-Levrault et Cie. i1g1o. Prix 
5 francs. 


M. PERDRIZET’s two delightful monographs 
have a unity beyond that of authorship. 
Both deal with Bacchic religion and from 
the same standpoint, both are attempts to 
get behind the more superficial aspects of 
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divine, not the witty men about tow 
whose works are being studied ? 

For after all—and this is Dr. Postgate’s 
last point—the great justification for the 
study of the ancients is that they are so 
very modern, because of such abiding 
human interest, and also because even in 
details Athens in the fifth century Bc 
and Rome under the late Republic and 
early Empire were so much like England 
or France to-day. Their literature—that 
of Rome scarcely less than that of Greece 
—deals ‘with that universal humanity 
which neither custom, fashion, nor soi- 
disant progress can ever change’ (p. 25), 
and at the same time is expressed in an 
immutable material—in languages which, 
merely because they are no longer com- 
monly spoken, are no longer subject to 
misleading fluctuations in the meanings of 
words. 

Such in effect is this very able plea 
for the Humaner Letters, by a brilliant 
teacher of them. Whatever one may 
think of Dr. Postgate’s theories on par- 
ticular points of scholarship, there can at 
least be no difference of opinion concerning 
the soundness of his general view of his 
subject. H. J. 


DE SATYROS. 


Bacchic faith to its real essence. The 
Fragment of Satyros (a Ptolemaic writer, 
preserved accidentally by a Christian 
apologist), tells how Ptolemy Philopator 
(B.c. 221-204) gave precedence at Alexan- 
dria to the tribe which bore the name of 
Avovucias, All the demes of the tribe bore 
names connected with the mythology of 
Dionysos—e.g., ’Aptadvis EradoAis Mapovis. 
As Macedonians all the Ptolemies were 
naturally attached to the mythical and en- 
thusiastic cult of the Thracian Bacchus, 
but none carried his zeal so far as 
Philopator. He assumed the name of the 
god; his private theatre for which he 
wrote a drama on the death of Adonis was 
called 73 Avovvevaxdy and his yacht 
was turned into a sacred galley of Dionysos. 
All this gave occasion to the mauvaises 
langues of Alexandria for abundant scandals. 
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The pretended cult of Dionysos was they 
said merely a cover for drunkenness and 
debauchery. M. Perdrizet—we think suc- 
cessfully—attempts the partial whitewash- 
ing of Philopator ; he believes him to have 
been a genuine devotee, and the cult to 
which he was devoted was a genuine 
Thracian cysticism and a mere worship of 
the vine-god. The nature of this local 
mysticism he examines in his second and 
far more important monograph, Cultes et 
Mythes du Pangée. 

England has done much for the under- 
standing of the Bacchae of Euripides. We 
have the edition of Dr. Sandys, memorable, 
tonote only one point, as almost the first 
serious attempt in England to use the 
material of Greek monumental art as an 
aid to the understanding of literature. 
Professor Gilbert Murray has caught for 
English readers all—some think more than 
all—the marvellous beauty of the original. 
It is an open secret that we shall soon hear 
fom Dr. Verrall an examination of the 
‘Problem of the Bacchae,’ and from his 
public lectures we know his scrutiny of that 
miraculous play will be as sympathetic as 
searching. But for all this there is ample 
room for M. Perdrizet’s monograph, which 
gives us the religious facts of the cult on 
the Mons Pangaeus, the necessary and much 
neglected background for an adequate reali- 
sation of the play. His book grew out of 
acourse of lectures on the Bacchae. The 
students of the University of Nancy are 
much to be envied; they have a professor 
who is not only learned and luminous but, 
in both the English and the German senses, 
‘genial.’ 

M. Perdrizet advisedly confines himself 
to the main cult of Mount Pangaeus, that 
of Dionysos, and to the figures of Rhesos, 
Orpheus, Lycurgos, and Sabazios that 
group themselves round Dionysos. Where 
so much is new and illuminating selection 
is difficult. Perhaps the present reviewer 
may begin with a task at once painful and 
pleasant. In discussing Dionysos-Sabazios 
(p. 62) M. Perdrizet criticises in a fashion 
as acute as it is genial La theorie gambrinale 
de Miss Harrison. That theory which made 
Bromios-Braites-Sabazios a beer-god and 
tragedy a spelt-song I am glad to assure 
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M. Perdrizet I have long since renounced. 
I thank him also for pointing out that 
Braites is not only not a beer-god but is non- 
existent. The word Bpaira, in the Delphic 
Paean to Dithyrambos, is due to an error 
of the first transcriber of the stone; the 
error was accepted, though with misgivings, 
by Professor Henry Weil, and I followed 
him. The actual letters are not BPAITA 
but... XAITA. Instead of Weil’s restora- 
tion 


[Acip’ ava, 5]OvpapBe, Baxy’ 
Bpai- 
Td, 

we may perhaps read with Dr. Volligraff! 
[Actp’ ava, Baxy’ 
elise, Tatpe, 
ta, 


Dionysos is in origin no more the vine- 
god than he is the beer-god.” 

In this connection M. Perdrizet makes 
an interesting point. It is the ivy rather 
than the vine that is the sacred plant 
of the Thracian Dionysos. The Bacchic 
women tore and ate the ivy in their 
ecstasy possibly as a sort of sacrament. 
Plutarch? says ai évoxo. tois 
kat Spatropevar tats xepoi, Kal 
orduacw. Pliny® knew 
that not only was the ivy used to decorate 
the Ovpros of Dionysos, but in his day 
the Thracian in certain sacred ceremonials 
adorned their helmets and bucklers with 
it. As the ivy is hurtful to trees and 
walls this veneration surprises him. Yet 
the reason of it is as simple as significant. 
The ivy lives on when other trees and 
plants die down; it is the vehicle of the 
‘external soul’ of the god of vegetation; and 
Dionysos is the god not of intoxication 
but of immortality, of perennial new-birth. 
This is why the Maenads sing + 


tpdpor O7- 
Ba, orepavotobe 


And centuries later this is why Ptolemy 


1 Mnemosyne, 1905, p. 379. 
2 Quaest Rom, 112. 

3 Nat. Hist. xvi. 62. 

4 Eur. Bacch, 105. 
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Philopator, who was no mere reveller but 
a genuine.devotee of Dionysos, caused the 
Egyptian Jews to be branded with the 
badge of Dionysos, an_ ivy - leaf!—the 
ancient tattoo- mark of the initiated 
stamped on his body in life, and in at least 
one case, as M. Perdrizet notes, engraved 
on his tombstone after death. 

These tattoo marks are of the first reli- 
gious importance. They seem to have been 
different for the two sexes. The Thracian 
women who slew Orpheus were tattooed 
with the figure of a fawn (vé@pos), that has 
long been known from red-figured vases. 
Male initiates were, M. Perdrizet points 
out, tattooed with an ivy-leaf. The evidence 
is late but sufficient. The fawn is the therio- 
morph of the god; the ivy, we have seen, his 
phytomorph. Egyptian Jews, like modern 
cattle, might be branded with their owners’ 
mark or crest, to mark them simply as his 
property, but the ancient significance lay 
deeper. It is the very keynote of Bacchic 
religion that you become your god—you be- 
come Bacchus. To effect this it is well to 
carry his symbols, to dance his dances, and, 
on occasion, to eat him; but the best and 
simplest means of all is to be tattooed with 
his animal or plant figure—then you are 
him. We say the Australian kangaroo- 
man ‘belongs to the’ kangaroo tribe; he 
knows better—he 7s kangaroo. The god 
himself, Bacchus, in later mysticism, became 
allthings—a Liar,a Hundred-headed Snake, 
a Burning Flame; but in early days he was 
a fawn, and to the end his worshippers 
wore fawn-skin cloaks or high boots of 
fawn skin, and it is enough for the Bac- 
chant that, stamped with the figure of a fawn, 
she is a fawn, and fleeing from the human 
hounds to the shelter of the woodland she 
sings her fawn-song— 

dp €v xopois 
wore AevKdv 
700 dvaBaxxevovoa? 

M. Perdrizet will pardon us if, in the 

matter of the fawn, we outrun his thought. 


1 Macc, iii. 228-29, rovs re xapdc- 
dia mupds els Td Arovicov 
xisoopb\\w ; and see Etym. Mag. s.v., ydddos 6 
ws ol 

2 Eur. Bacch, 862. 


He will also pardon us if we say frankly 
where, as it seems to us, his admirable 
analysis and even his understanding of 
Bacchic religion falls short. He realises 
that the keynote of Bacchic mysticism is 
unity with the god; to this end all rites and 
ceremonies of tattooing of «podayia of 
purification, intoxication, ecstasy, are but 
means. Here he stops; he never answers 
or asks the question, Why this desire for 
a union with a non-existent deity? Yet 
Nancy is not so very far from Bordeaux, 
and Professor Emile Durkheim has, if un. 
consciously, gone far to solve this ‘ Problem 
of the Bacchae.’ Primitive religious phe- 
nomena reflect and emphasise, we are now 
told, social structure. Bacchic religion is 
essentially choric, congregational—the first 
and deepest emotion of agroup. A chorusis 
union ; its first representation of that union 
is a leader—the Bacchae beget the Bacchos. 
But when the Bacchos is separated off he 
is still felt to be one, hence the longing 
after ‘ union with the divine ’ later weakened 
into the doctrine of dpoiwors to G6. It is 
out of the emotion of group-unity expressed 
by the totem - plant or animal that the 
doctrine of unity with the god who repre- 
sents that union is born. The mystic 
projects his congregationalism into the 
universe, which is at first his local holy- 
place: 
mav ovveBaxxev’ dpos 
Kal Onpes, ovdev iv axivyntov 


Of this group-unity the tattoo-mark is at 
once seal and sacrament. Primitive men- 
tality is, as M. Lévy-Bruhl+ has shown 
us, essentially emotional because collec- 
tive; its characteristic is symbiosme. Emo- 
tion congregates, reason segregates. The 
Olympians with their clear-cut outlines, 
remote from human endeavour, are the 
products of rationalism: they desiccate and 
die. Ina word, mysticism, envisaged as a 
reflection or representation of collective 
social emotion, ceases in great part to be 
mysterious. Social fact precedes and indeed 
begets religious fancy. 

Jane E. Harrison. 


3 Eur. Bacch. 726. 
4 Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés infévieures, 


1910, p. 94 f. 
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DE LA GRASSERIE’S SEMANTIQUE. 


Essai d'une Sémantique Intégrale. Par Raout 
DE LA GRASSERIE. Lauréat de |’Institut 
de France, Correspondant du Ministére 
de IlInstruction Publique, Juge au 
Tribunal de Nantes. Vol. II. Pp. 671. 
Paris: Leroux. 1908. Price 1o francs. 


An adequate introduction to the ‘Science 
of Meaning’ is an urgent need, and M. de 
la Grasserie, as we learn from the covers 
of his volumes, has written from 70 to 80 
treatises on various branches of linguistic 
study. So far so good. But we need only 
turn his pages of this book to discover that 
it does not correspond to our ideas of a 
scientific manual. It contains no biblio- 
graphy. In its place we have one sentence, 
and this in the Errata et Addenda: ‘ Outre 
les ouvrages cités au texte et en note con- 
sulter ceux des principaux auteurs qui 
sous titres divers ont élaboré la sémantique, 
entre autres, Max et Frédéric Miiller, Sayce, 
Whitney, Darmesteter, etc.’ If previous 
writers are referred to, even their names 
are not always given (¢.g. on p. 12 M. Bréal’s 
Essai de Sémantique is apparently aimed at), 
the titles of their works but seldom and 
never the page. In the last respect 
M. Grasserie’s own memoirs, including the 
present Essai, fare no better than the rest, 
and as a consequence he falls into useless 
and tedious repetitions. I have not noticed 
a single exact reference in the two volumes, 
save in the evvata. This negligence of 
M. Grasserie prevents our determining how 
far he is writing from adequate knowledge 
of his own or mechanically reproducing the 
theories or collections of others. The book 
abounds in misprints and other errata, a 
part only of which are corrected at the end. 
These errors are often most instructive, 
and as a very important part of the book is 
the linguistic evidence for the statements 
and theories advanced therein, I make no 
apology for quoting in some detail. Putting 
French aside, the languages which M. de 
la Grasserie cites most frequently are 
English, German, Latin, and Greek; and 
here are some verbatim and literatim re- 


productions of things that he says about 
these languages. 


ENGLIsH. —‘Le mot anglo-saxon indique le 
beeuf sur pied, le mot anglais beef le boeuf abattu ; 
la méme distinction existe entre: calf et veal, lamb et 
mutton,’ p. 107 (a statement repeated, without any 
indication that it has been made before, on p. 264). 
‘Un mot accentué d'une fagon a un sens, et 
accentué d’une autre, un autre sens: conduct, et 
conduct’, conduire; minute, menu, et minute’, (this 
means minute) minute,’ p. 161. ‘ In-imbathe, 
plonger dans, sens adverbial, car il faut, si l’on 
veut exprimer dans quoi l'on baigne, répéter la 
préposition. J imbathed him in the water,’ p. 418; 
‘inship, embarquer, I inshiped him, je l'embarquai,’ 
ib. ; ‘forewish, désirer d’avance; forecast, fore- 
deem, foredo, forego, foreknow,’ ib.; ‘uplead, 
mener en haut; wufleft, lever en haut; uprise, se 
lever ; uprood, mettre les racines en haut, déraciner,’ 
ib. ; ‘upbread, gronder en haut, exciter en grondant 

. underwork, travailler 4 bas prix . .. under- 
work, supplanter, ouvtwright, surpasser 4 écrire,’ 
p- 419; ‘L’anglais joint souvent un couple de 
mots synonymes: bob-wig, perruque’ (bob means 
of course a curl), p. 540. Amongst his other 
examples are boar-fig, black-moor and bow-bent. 
The second is an obsolete form, and the others 
are not recognised by the Oxford Dictionary. On 
P- 544 sqq. are certain lists of English words ; the 
first is headed Parties du corps on actes physiologiques. 
It comprises ‘forhead, gum, kuees . . . blood, 
sweat, sight, shape, hunger . . . lean, dream, 
speech, health, thirst.’ The next list, Noms 
@ animaux, includes ‘as ane; stone-horse étalon.’ 

GERMAN.—M. de la Grasserie’s utterances here 
are not so rich in singularities. I cite only two or 
three which throw light upon his methods of work. 
‘ still-schweigen, silence,’ and two lines below ‘ still- 
schmeigen, le silence’ (p. 540). ‘ L’horloge, ce n’est 
en réalité qu’une montre, mais trés amplifiée. Pour 
la dénommer on la compare ala montre. Ce sera 
la montre de tour: thurm-uhr’ (p. 598). Uhr does 
not mean a watch, and the writer ought to know 
that watches were invented long after clocks. The 
words on p. 497 that I have given in spaced type 
must arrest attention: ‘ Das /and, pl. lande, contrées; 
laender, pays de l’Europe,’ and half a page lower 
down, ‘lane, les pays et laender, les pays propres 
aux Allemands,’ 

LatTin.—Amongst novelties we may cite pudeo 
(p. 387), nubeo (p. 610), and on p. 498 we have 
among examples of verbs which ‘take different 
meanings according to their different forms—that 
is to say, according to their different conjugations,’ 
without the intervention of any derivative suffix— 
‘ sedere, bref ; c’est asseoir un moment... et sedére 
c'est étre assis’; and below, ‘ meminisse, c’est se 
souvenir, et memorari, faire souvenir.’ On p. 126 
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we have a list of Latin ‘doublets,’ and there is 
a similar one on p. 278, where they are called 
phonetic doublets. This term has a perfectly 
definite and generally accepted value; it means 
that a word is current in two (or more) different 
forms owing to differences in environment, which 
may be and generally are differentiated in mean- 
ing (what M. de la Grasserie calls ‘ polarisés’). 
And we should be glad to learn the raison d’étre 
of lists in which figure ‘ calor et coler, copa et coqua, 
firmus et formus, fluo et pluo, luna et lucina, tenuis et 
tener, marceo et milceo (?), supremus et sublimis.’ 

GreEEK.—No Greek type is used, and the trans- 
literation may be appreciated from the following 
specimens out of a list of Greek synonyms, pp. 231 
sq.: ‘Pére, patér et tecodn; serviteur, uperétes, 
oicetés, therapon; coude, dlené, ageoi; in- 
quietude, merimnos, phrontes; sanglier, us capnos; 
envoyer, pempo, cérni; hair, miséo, epechtanomai; 
fonder, etidz6, edru6é; accuser, antiomai, egcaleo, 
sunagoreud.’ On p. 251 we learn that in the 
Greek conjugation ‘il existe deux verbes, dont 
chacun a tous ses temps, erkho (erko on p. 604) et 
eltho, mais chacun perd un dessiens et l’on obtient 
ainsi erkho, aoriste: elthon.’ One more quotation 
to conclude (from p. 624). M. de la Grasserie is 
speaking of homonyms, such as the Greek iés, 
(1) ‘arrow,’ (2) ‘poison,’ and says: ‘Il y a un 
rapport entre taxos, l’are, et toxicon, le poison pour 
empoisonner les fléches. En latin esti, reproduit 
le grec est et le latin edit.’ What a state of mind 
does the last sentence reveal ! 


I would not be understood to imply that 
the author’s collections are of this quality 
throughout. No doubt, like the curate’s 
egg, they are good in parts; but an exam- 
ination of what he puts forward about the 
languages nearest to us inspires us with 
no sort of confidence in his trustworthiness 
when he deals with those that are more 
remote. 

I have considered first the claim of 
M. de la Grasserie’s book to be a sufficient 
and well-ordered digest of well-established 
semantic facts, because to me this aspect 
is the one of prime importance. But I 
must now look at it from another side. 
The preface claims that— 


‘Nous en aurons fourni les principes essentiels 
le cadre et les divisions, nous en aurons posé les 
limites souvent franchies par d’aucuns, déterminé 
le caractére, dégagé l’autonomie et nous aurons 
ainsi rendre plus facile de défricher complétement 
ensuite ce riche domaine oi gisent tant de trésors 
qui n’ont pas appelé l’attention.’ 


M. de la Grasserie is, so far as I know, 
the first who has attempted a systematic 
exposé of semantics. To this credit he is 
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entitled. But we may doubt if he has 
grasped its ‘essential principles’ when on 
his first page, in distinguishing ‘ pour éviter 
toute confusion ultérieure, ces deux élé. 


ments solidaires : /’idée et le mot’ he remarks 


that they are ‘bien différents et souvent 
contvaires,’ as if an idea could ever be opposed 
or contrary toa word. I have lately (Dead 
Language and Dead Languages, pp. 13 sq.) 
protested against the fallacy involved in 
saying that one language is ‘ descended’ or 
‘derived’ from another, and insisted upon 
the continuity in all living language. But 
M. de la Grasserie has not grasped this 
principle, and lays down, p. 644, that 
French differs from German by being a 
derived language (une langue dérivée), which 
German is not. ‘ Middle and Old German 
are only its older forms (ses états plus 
anciens).’ What, then, are Old and Middle 
French? The term ‘doublet,’ as already 
said, has a definite and proper sense: the 
sense of M. de la Grasserie’s ‘doublet 
phonétique.’ He applies the word also to 
‘synonyms,’ ‘doublets rhématiques,’ an 
extension excusable possibly but not 
desirable, and to ‘derivatives’ by compo- 
sition, grammatical differentiation, and so 
forth, in which there is no doubling (dupli- 
cation) at all. The distinction between 
‘synthetic’ and ‘ analytic’ expression is old 
and sufficient ; but M. de la Grasserie adds 
a third and useless category, ‘ periphrastic,’ 
a mere variety of ‘analytic’ in its ordinary 
sense (p. 6 and elsewhere). He has a 
passion for distribution and classification. 
But his schematism is often unfortunate. 
Take his division of his subject into 
‘statical,’ ‘dynamical’ (or ‘ historical’), and 
‘comparative’ semantic (p. 27). The first 
is defined as that ‘which in a given language} 
at a given moment studies the senses of the 
words, the relations subsisting between them, 
their development separate or conjoint, 
their birth, their transformations, the loss and 
vevivals of their meanings, the factors which 
produce them, the means which they employ, 
the unconscious or subconscious ends towards 
which they aim.’ This is to mix up ‘his- 
torical’ and ‘statical’ semantic. Statical 
semantic has no concern with birth, loss, 


1 These italics are all his. 
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revivals, or anything involving the past, 
save and except as they help the under- 
standing of the present. ‘Statical’ and 
‘dynamical’ again cover the whole field, 
and leave no room for a tertium quid. 
‘Descriptive,’ ‘historical,’ and ‘ compara- 
tive’ would be an intelligible nomenclature. 

M. de la Grasserie has taken some 
trouble to present a complete semantic 
terminology. Some of the words which he 
employs are acceptable enough. For an 
antithesis to polysémie, which he has appar- 
ently taken from M. Bréal, the use of one 
word for several ideas, he uses folylexie, 
the use of several words (synonyms) for a 
single idea. The removal of these inequali- 
ties—the production of a balance—he calls 
isavithmie or tsonomie. For the ‘ adequate’ 
correspondence which he considers should 
exist between the idea and the word he has 
synchronisme. The term is unhappy; and his 
demands that ‘the expression of such and 
such an idea by such and such a word (that 
is, that there should be, if it were possible, 
the same distance between the words as 
between the ideas)’ and that ‘the word 
should apply to the idea by some natural re- 
lation’ (and not ‘ by pure convention,’ as if 
it ever did) are those of a visionary, while the 
requirement that ‘abstract and immaterial 
ideas should be clearly detached from the 


rest’ is a postulate not of synchronisme but 
of what he calls synarithmie, that the number 
of ideas and words should be exactly equal. 
M. de la Grasserie sins against his own 
principle by foisting a second (‘polysemic’) 
sense upon syncretisme. This he uses for 
the expression of a principal idea and its 
accessory ideas by a single unanalysable 


* word (one in which, as I should prefer to 


say, vheme and epirheme are indistinguish- 
able), such cases as J, me, we; where he 
complains that language uses three different 
roots; ‘On voit a quel point peut s’étendre 
le syncrétisme’ (604). It may be observed 
in passing that he really thinks that we is 
simply the plural of J, and that with the 
bulk of the world J and me differ only 
syntactically (605). 

M. de la Grasserie’s procedures make it 
hard to find things to praise, but his dis- 
tinction of subjective and objective tenden- 
cies of language on the one hand, from 
material and immatenal (p. 49) on the 
other seems sound. His remarks on 
‘latent composition’ are to the point, and 
his last chapter on comparative semantic 
rises somewhat above the general level of 
his work, which, to sum up in a word, is 
that of an irreclaimable amateur. 

J. P. Postcate. 


KAERST’S HELLENISMUS, Vot. I. 


Tus book is an instalment of a large 
treatment of an intricate subject. The 
present volume entitled Das Wesen des 
Hellenismus is to be followed by another 
presumably of the same size, so that 
Vol. II. when completed will contain 
goo pages. There is, therefore, ample 
room for the author to disport himself even 
in collateral fields or side-issues, and of this 
we have an ample specimen in the chapter 
on Hellenistic philosophy, which begins with 
the influence of the early sophists, and gives 
us much which we should prefer to read 
in a formal history of Greek philosophy. 
Yet of course the author is at full liberty 
to discuss the genesis of later thought in 
this way, provided always he can make the 
subject attractive, and instruct the serious 


NO. CCXIV. VOL, XXIV. 


reader. But Dr. Kaerst has not this gift. 
His style, like that of the great body of 
German savants, is exceedingly clumsy 
and dull, often even obscure. If this be 
the impression produced on a reader per- 
fectly familiar with German, what must be 
the effect on the average English scholar, 
who only reads German with labour, and is 
obliged to pause and puzzle over com- 
plicated constructions? It is surely high 
time for the learned world in Germany to 
learn that even those who venerate 
German learning are becoming more and 
more impatient of German clumsiness, and 
that some large reform in the teaching of 
composition in German schools is much 
needed. It is not given to one book in~ 
one thousand, if written in a repulsive style, 
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to survive as Kant’s famous Kvitik has done. 
If the reader requires a specimen from 
the present work, we will give him quite 
an average one, perfectly grammatical and 
even intelligible, but hideously clumsy: 
‘Gegeniiber einer Lehre, die die innere 
Einheit des Menschengeschlechts und die 
von aller besonderen historischen Abstim- 
mung unabhangige allgemeine rationale 
Art des menschlichen Wesen betont, 
miissen die tatsachlich vorhandenen 
Unterschiede und Abstufungen in der 
geschichtlichen Rechtstellung als un- 
wesentlich oder als unbegriindet  er- 
scheinen ??’ What English reader is likely 
to enjoy 450 pages of such literature ? 
Turning from the manner of the book to 
the matter, we find much to praise. The 
intricate history of the wars and rumours 
of wars among the Diadochi—which by its 
essential dryness has repelled students of 
Greek history, and even Greek historians 
till recently—this period he narrates with 
most commendable brevity. Even Droy- 
sen’s genius could hardly make it live for 
modern readers. Yet this is, in our opinion, 
the best part of the volume. There is a 
particularly attractive sketch of Demetrius 
of Phaleron, and an illuminating remark 
how it was the sea-power of Antipater that 
made the Greek resistance after the battle 
of Krannon collapse. Later on in the 
volume the chapter on the technical aspect 
of Hellenistic civilisation (as he calls it) is 
suggestive. He means that the subdivision 
of labour, and the demand to have each 
thing made or done by experts, not by the 
man of general training, affected not only 
the arts and handicrafts, but even the 
politics of the age. The expert in govern- 
ing was better than the amateurs of the 
Greek cities, and so monarchy came back 
into fashion, even without the necessity of 
having prompt and uniform action in 
sudden dangers. Yet in this discussion 
there is not a little that is unsatisfactory : 
so is the long essay on the assumption and 
recognition of the divinity of Hellenistic 
kings. The author balances and contrasts 
the view that it arose from the Greek 
worship of hero-founders, with the view 
that the Hellenistic practice was borrowed 
from Oriental models. He sees plainly 
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enough that the worship of Alexander as a 
god was not the mere hero-worship of the 
founder of Alexandria, for the great king 
asserted his divine origin and claimed 
divine honours during his life; but he 
thinks that this worship was readily given, 
and even suggested by the Greek cities of 
Asia, and by the Aegean islands, to Ptolemy, 
so that, after all, we may call its origin 
rather Greek than Oriental. He seems to 
us to have laid too little stress on the 
example given to the world of Alexander, 
and on the motives which actuated the great 
conqueror to go to the Libyan Ammon’s 
temple to establish his own divinity. For 
surely the great king gave an example which 
every king among the Diadochi made his 
law. Whatever Alexander had done must 
be right, and his glamour dazzled the 
whole Hellenistic world for generations, 
But if this cult of kings was all derived 
from him, the important question to ask is: 
What were his motives?—Was it mere 
policy, was it enthusiasm, was it statecraft ? 
Apparently it was mainly the fiery con- 
viction that he could do what no other 
man had ever done, that his wildest dreams 
could be realised, and that the enormous 
difference between him and the rest of the 
human race could only be expressed by 
exacting from them divine honours. We 
know that what dazzled him, when he first 
saw it, was the pomp and splendour of 
Persian royalty: this, he exclaimed, was 
living like a king. The direct suggestion 
upon which he acted was therefore Oriental, 
though he found plenty of Greeks to fall in 
with it, and proclaim him a god. 

As soon, therefore, as the Diadochi as- 
sumed the title of kings, they naturally 
followed in the footsteps of their great 
master, and demanded the same admission 
of their divine right to rule and to be 
obeyed. The assumption of the formal 
title was not made without deliberation, 
and we are even told in what order the 
great Diadochi proclaimed themselves 
kings. They were not kings of Asia or 
Egypt or Macedon, but merely kings, for 
Antigonus bestowed the title on his son 
Demitrius, who did not even pretend to a 
dominion apart from his father. But it is 
very curious that Ptolemy is spoken of as 
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following this example, and dating his 
formal sovereignty as late as 305-4 B.c. It 
seems to us exceedingly unlikely that 
this is a reasonable explanation. We 
now know from documents found at 
Elephantine that he dated his royalty in 
Egypt from his satrapy, shortly after the 
death of Alexander. The well-known 
inscription about the gods of Pe and Tep 
in the Delta also speak of him as a king— 
Ouvo—while Alexander IV. was yet alive. 
It seems most likely that as soon as this 
youth died he had himself formally pro- 
claimed at Memphis as successor to the 
Pharaohs, but made no use of the title in the 
Greek world till six or seven years later. 
No document has, however, yet verified 
such a conjecture. Possibly, if some day 
this does happen, the critics who now 
repudiate the conjecture will say that of 
course it was perfectly obvious. 

There are many other problems in this 
book which we should gladly discuss, but 
we should probably incur the charge of 
prolixity, from which the author is not 
free. As is usual with German philolo- 
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gists, he combines a wide and accurate 
knowledge of his country’s literature on his 
subject with great ignorance of what has 
been written by English scholars. Such a 
book as Mr. Bevan’s House of Seleucus is 
not, we think, once mentioned, and other 
studies on Hellenism and on Egyptian 
history, which might have served him to 
state things clearly, seem wholly beyond 
his ken. But the contempt among Germans 
for English philology nowadays is only 
equalled by the veneration among the 
English for German learning. It is evident 
that neither reads the work of the other, as 
is pretended. But the Englishman has to 
labour at the German authorities, whereas 
most English books are readable and easy 
even to a foreigner. Probably for that 
reason they are regarded as shallow. In 
any case this regrettable want of soli- 
darity between the philologists of the great 
European nations is a fact worthy of 
notice, and directly suggested by Dr. 
Kaerst’s able and learned book. 
M. 


Die Disposition dey Avistotelischen Prinzipien. 
Von WLapysLaw TATARKIEWICZ. 8vo. 
Pp. 102. Giessen: A. Topelmann, 
1g10. M. 3 Pfg. 20. 

AN interesting examination of the chief 

concepts of the Aristotelian system. The 

author is thoroughly familiar with his sub- 
jectyand shows no little skill in tracing the 
connection of the leading ideas and their 
development out of one another, and in 
illustrating his meaning by well-chosen 
illustrations from all the relevant works 
of Aristotle. The book can be strongly 

recommended to anyone who wishes a 

short introduction to Aristotle’s meta- 

physical system. 


Des Avistoteles Buch iibey das Steigen des Nil. 
Von J. Partscu. Large 4to. Pp. 48 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1909. M. 2. 

A most careful and weighty inquiry into 

the origin of the ‘liber de inundacione Nili’ 


ARISTOTLE. 


which is preserved in a medieval Latin ver- 
sion and traditionally ascribed to Aristotle. 
The writer argues that the treatise is an 
abbreviated but only slightly altered form 
of a genuine work of Aristotle, which was 
known to Eratosthenes. The proofs offered 
for the early date of the treatise are as 
follows : 

1. The literary horizon of the author 
includes no works later than Aristotle. 

2. His geographical horizon belongs not 
to a time in which India was familiar 
ground, but to the time before Alexander’s 
Indian expedition (327 B.c.)—a period 
which for its knowledge of India depended 
on Ctesias and on other information which 
reached the Greeks from the Persian 
Court. -, 

3. The author knows of changes of level 
in the springs of the Olynthian territory, 
which lay desolate from the time of the 
destruction of Olynthus by Philip. 
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That the author was none other than 
Aristotle is argued on the following 
grounds: 

1. We learn from two independent 
sources—from Lucan, and from an extract 
of Photius from a Greek source—that on 
Aristotle’s suggestion Alexander sent an 
expedition up the Nile to investigate the 
causes of the annual flood. 

2. A fragment of Callisthenes (the friend 
of Alexander) states the result of this ex- 
pedition in almost verbal agreement with 
the treatise under discussion. 

3. The text of the treatise contains a 
notable expression (ovKére rpéBAnpd 
‘the Nile is settled’), which Photius’ 
authority quotes from the abbreviated work 
of Aristotle that he had before him. 

4. The meteorological views of the 
treatise agree with demonstrably Aristo- 
telian views— 


(a) In the account of the climatic 
zones ; 

(b) In the belief in the dependence of 
the floods of the Nile on the 
changes of the moon ; 

(c) In the conception of the Etesian 
winds. 


5. The treatise agrees with Aristotle in 
geographical views— 


(a) In its reserve on the question of 
the connection of the oceans ; 

(b) In the conjecture that the Nile and 
the Chremetes rise in the Silver 
Mountains—a conjecture ex- 
pressed in a form which shows 
the passage in the treatise not 
to have been borrowed from the 
Meteorologica. 


6. The disparaging Aristotelian phrase 
“Hpoddros 6 pvOoAdyos reappears in the form 
‘ Erodotus fabularum scriptor.’ 

7. Arimnestos, the name of the father of 
a Greek at the Persian Court about the 
middle of the fourth century, apparently 
engaged as physician to the King, and 
quoted as an authority in the treatise, 
recurs in the same generation in the gene- 
alogy of Aristotle himself. 

The cumulative value of these arguments 
is very great. Nor is the general character 


of the treatise unworthy of Aristotle. The 
method followed is truly Aristotelian—a 
careful classification of the possible views, 
followed by a discussion of each, coupling 
several of them with the names of their sup- 
porters. The explanation finally adopted, 
that the yearly summer inundation of the 
Nile is due to summer rains in the hills 
where the river takes its rise, is precisely 
that which the latest researches have con- 
firmed. 


Ethische Werte bei Aristoteles. Von Max 
Heinze. Large 4to. Pp. 31. Leipzig: 
B. G. Teubner. 1909. M. 1 Pfg. 20. 


Tuis is a sound account of the main lines 
of Aristotle’s ethical theory. The writer 
for the most part contents himself with 
stating Aristotle’s views very much in 
Aristotle’s own language; little is attempted 
in the way of interpretation or of criticism. 
But one or two attempts in these directions 
may be noted. (1) A contradiction is 
pointed out between Aristotle’s treatment 
of the state as higher than the individual 
and his treatment of the intellectual life as 
the highest. The state as such, it is argued 
(pp. 17, 18), has no intellectual life ; it has 
only the intellectual life of its individual 
members. The self-sufficient life of the 
state which has no relation with other 
states (Pol. vii. 3) is only externally similar 
to the self-sufficient life of the individual 
thinker. (2) The writer argues that the 
virtues are not treated by Aristotle as 
altruistic, since their end is described as 
being not the good of others but 7d xadov 
(Eth. Nic. 1115 1120 23, 1122 56); and 
other phrases indicating an egoistic element 
in Aristotle’s conception of virtue (ibid. 
1124 >14, 1159 *12, ix. 8 passim) are quoted 
and emphasised. Aristotle’s doctrine that 
the virtuous act must be done rod xadov 
évexa is, in truth, perplexingly ambiguous. 
It might mean that the end aimed at must 
be conceived sub specie boni, and this would 
be compatible with the view that the end 
thus conceived as good is in point of fact 
the good of others. Thus the end of 
courage is described both as 7d xaAdv and 
as the safety of the state; and one might 
quite consistently hold that the safety of 
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the state is the noble object aimed at in 
an act of courage. But elsewhere Aristotle 
speaks as if the object of a good action 
were simply the doing of a good action; 
and if he adopts this view, he leaves him- 
self without any answer to the question 
why any particular action is considered by 
a man to be his duty rather than any other ; 
the matter of right action cannot be spun 
out of the mere form of rightness. This is 
the fundamental error of Kantian ethics; 
but Aristotle combines with it a further 
error. Thinking of the fineness of the 


action as its end, he goes on to think of . 


fineness as if it were a good capable of 
being appropriated, as pleasure or money 
is paiveras Tod Kadod 
ibid. 1169 #35). Such a sentence 
certainly indicates a strong dash of egoism 
in Aristotle’s view. 

(3) The writer argues that Aristotle’s 
eudaemonism is really hedonism. But here 
he seems to dwell too much on isolated 
passages and to ignore the general trend 
of the Ethics, which certainly implies that 
pleasure is not the end of life, though 
necessarily connected with the end. He 
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lays stress on the word réAos in the state- 
ment that pleasure is te 
(ibid. x. 1174 >33), and argues that pleasure 
must be the end aimed at. But one of 
the main points of Bk. X. is just to dis- 
tinguish pleasure from the évépyeva which is 
aimed at; and réAos must be interpreted 
in the light of the whole context as mean- 
ing that pleasure as it were crowns the 
activity, though it was not the object of 
the activity. Pleasure is no doubt an end 
(ibid. viii. 1155 20), but it is not the end. 
It is true that in Bk. VII. (1153 >12) Aris- 
totle says, ein dv tis Td apurrov ; but 
(1) this means, ‘ so far as these arguments 
go, the best thing might be a pleasure,’ 
and (2) the effect of Bk. X. is to improve 
upon Bk. VII. by drawing a distinction 
which that book does not draw. The end, 
we have known all along from the first 
book, is an évépyea; and pleasure, th 

tenth book shows, is not identical with 
unimpeded activity, but is its accompani- 
ment. It is therefore the accompaniment 


of evdapovia, not evdapovia itself. 
W. D. Ross. 


LA DEFINITION DE L’ETRE ET 
LE SOPHISTE 


La Définition de VEtve et la Nature des 
Idées dans le Sophiste de Platon. Par 
A. Diks, docteur és lettres. 8vo. 1 vol, 
Pp. 137. Paris: Félix Alcan, éditeur. 


I9g0g. 4 ir. 


M. Diés has undertaken an entirely revo- 
lutionary task. He has decided to break 
away from quite a number of leading 
critics, including Lutoslawski, Apelt, Horn, 
Zeller, Ritter, Gomperz, Campbell, and 
Jackson, and he refuses to regard the 
Sophist as prophesying a crisis in the 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas. The Sophist, 
he says, does not introduce a new develop- 
ment of the Ideal Theory ; it does not reveal 
the Ideas in the character of souls or ani- 
mated forces, nor does it describe mutual 
relations between the Ideas founded on 
this notion of them as souls. As for the 
definition of oveia as tod 


LA NATURE DES IDEES DANS 
DE PLATON. 


mdoxeuv, it has no philosophical significance 
at all. 

According to M. Diés, the scheme of 
the dialogue is simply this. In order to 
define the Sophist it is absolutely essential 
to prove the existence of Not-Being, i.2., 
to show it up in its character of Other- 
ness. This necessitates the existence of 
two contradictory terms, each of which 
can be shown to exist and yet be different 
from the other. With a view to fixing on 
two terms which will be conceded by all 
those concerned in the argument, the 
Eleate persuades both Materialists and 
Idealists, almost against their will, to agree 
to a definition of Being as rod 
7) They thereby concede 
the existence of Motion, and they are im- 
mediately led to allow the existence of 
Rest as well. Thence the argument can 
proceed to the final result, which is the 
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proof of the existence of the Other, and 
incidentally of the Communicability of 
Kinds. 

M. Diés credits the views of his oppo- 
nents to their misconception of two terms, 
viz., the ovata of the Idealists (248 B), and 
the ravreAds dv of 248 E. The ovoia, to 
which Lutoslawski and others attribute 
motion, is the motionless ideal of the 
‘ friends of Ideas,’ and the only movement 
that they will allow to it, even in the 
argument, is that of passivity, the ‘ being 
moved’ due to ‘being known,’ not the 
active energy of mind. The zavreAds ov, 
on the other hand, is the visible world, the 
cosmos, which is endowed with motion in 
the Philebus, the Timaeus and various other 
dialogues. Hence it is only the first term, 
ovcia, that can possibly be identified with 
the Ideas, and there is no justification for 
crediting these with any other motion than 
that of passivity, which is a mere aAAoiwors, 
never the xivnous of mental activity. 

M. Diés has maintained his thesis with 
considerable energy, and his arguments 
will probably carry conviction to many. 
As far as the Sopfhist alone is concerned, 
one may agree that the evidence pointing 
to a view of the Ideas as ‘animated forces’ 
is inconclusive. M. Diés’ opponents, how- 
ever, have not built on this dialogue alone, 
and their method has been to identify the 
mavteAos dv of the Sophist (which after all 
is not described in language that pictures 
to us a necessarily visible cosmos) with the 
GAnOwds Kai Oeios vots of Philebus 22 C and 
the wavredés (Gov and vonrdv Gov of the 
Timaeus (30 C, 31 B), which belong to the 
class of the ideal as surely as the wav of the 
Philebus and the épariv (Gov of the Timaeus 


The Ethical End of Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 
By Francis A. Cavanacu, M.A. 8vo. 
1 vol. Pp. 89. Henry Frowde, Oxford 
University Press. 1909. Price 2s. 


Mr. CavanaGu’s contention in this essay is 
that ‘the whole purpose of Plato’s early 
philosophy was to provide an ethical stan- 
dard.’ He devotes nearly half of his volume, 


THE ETHICAL END OF PLATO’S THEORY OF IDEAS. 
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belong to the class of the sensible. To 
this M. Diés has objected (p. 80, note) 
that because the voytdv ov, the model of 
the world, has life and movement, there is 
no reason why the Idea of Justice should 
also possess them. This may be an ade- 
quate reply to those who believe that all 
the Ideas were possessed of life and move- 
ment, but not to those (and such there are) 
who hold that these Ideas are restricted to 
the animal world alone. 

As regards the definition of oveia as the 
Sivapus Tov I am inclined 
to think that M. Diés has minimised its 
significance far too much. He considers 
it merely a temporary concession, a device 
to be cast aside as soon as formed; and 
yet he is at pains to show that the substance 
of the definition is nothing mew in Platon- 
ism, and is confirmed by previous dia- 
logues. Surely the mere fact that Plato 
takes so much trouble to secure a defini- 
tion which will be not entirely unacceptable 
to Materialists and Idealists alike gives 
that definition considerable importance, 
quite apart from the argument, particularly 
when, as we know, he affirmed the exis- 
tence of the material and visible worlds 
alike (e.g. Phaedo 79 A), and could sympa- 
thise, to some extent, with both parties. 
Moreover, very often the ultimately har- 
monious and satisfying conception arises 
from a conflict of opposing theories. The 
definition of as Svvapis tov Tovey 7) 
mdoxew may not be a- novelty in the 
Sophist, but that seems to be no reason for 
rating its importance in Platonic philosophy 
at so low a value. 

Marie V. WILLIAMS. 


Huguenot College, Wellington, Cape Colony. 


therefore, to an examination of the ethical 
systems previous to Plato, showing that 
their imperfections called imperatively for 
a ‘rational and sound basis for conduct.’ 
The following are some of the considera- 
tions adduced by Mr. Cavanagh in favour 
of his thesis : (1) Ethics was the subject 
of chief interest to Plato’s master Socrates, 
(2) the psychological theory put forward 
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in the Phaedrus and Republic seems to have 
been designed entirely to give an accept- 
able meaning to the Socratic maxim ‘ Virtue 
is Knowledge,’ (3) Plato’s development of 
the notion of dors in the Republic and else- 
where appears to be closely connected with 
ethical needs, (4) the famous description 
of virtue as opoiwors Geo in Theaetetus 176 A- 
177 A makes the ethical Ideas all-important, 
(5) in the passage of the Parmenides which 
is supposed to describe the theory of Ideas 
in its earlier stage the ethical Ideas are 
named as being second in importance to 
the logical categories, (6) in the Republic 
and the Philebus the study of dialectic is of 
greatest value because it provides the philo- 
sopher with the knowledge requisite for 
regulating the conduct of himself and his 
fellow-citizens, (7) all the contemporary 
arts, including rhetoric, are criticised 
severely by Plato (vide Republic and Gorgias) 
on ethical grounds alone. 

From the data brought forward here it 
is ‘abundantly plain’ that the famous 
theory of Ideas gained perhaps its chief 
claim to fame from the impetus it gave to 
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the science of ethics. That Plato origin- 
ally formulated it for this express purpose 
is, however, another matter. In spite of 
Mr. Cavanagh’s evidence, it seems more 
likely that the first need for the theory 
would arise out of Zeno’s denial of the 
possibility of predication. In settling this 
difficulty, which affected the concepts of all 
the sciences alike, Plato laid a foundation 
for the study of ethical concepts in par- 
ticular. Mr. Cavanagh himself seems to 
admit this on pp. 42, 44, where he gives 
almost equal credit to ‘the puzzles of Zeno’ 
and ‘the ethical problems suggested by 
Socrates’ as being the stimuli which pro- 
duced this philosophical doctrine. 

In Appendix A Mr. Cavanagh suggests 
an interesting emendation of the text of 
Phaedo 99 D-E, transposing the phrase 
Brérov rpds 7a rpdypara and reading 
it after Ta dvta oxoTav. The 
change is rather a bold one, but the diffi- 
culties of the passage are undoubtedly 
lessened thereby. 

Marie V. WILLIAMS. 


Huguenot College, Wellington, Cape Colony. 


Geschichte dev vimischen Kupferprigung vom 
Bundesgenossenkrieg bis auf Kaiser Claudius. 
By Heinrich Willers. Large 8vo. 
pp. xvi+228. With 18 collotype plates 
and 33 cuts in the text. Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1909. M. 12. 


It is satisfactory to learn from the preface 
to this volume that so competent a scholar 
as Dr. Willers has actually in hand the 
task of providing the much-needed new 
history of the coinage of Rome. The 
present is only a ‘ Vorlaufer,’ intended to 
dispose of a certain amount of detailed 
discussion which might otherwise have 
overweighted the main work. It falls into 
four parts. The first of these is a general 
sketch of the development of ancient 
coinage, with particular reference to the 
evolution of the Roman system; the 
second deals with the group of semuncial 
copper pieces struck between 89 and 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE OF ROME. 


81 B.c.; the third with the various copper 
issues of the period of the civil wars; and 
the fourth with the senatorial copper of the 
earliest imperial age. 

Part I. is the least satisfactory section of 
the book. It contains a great deal that is 
fresh and suggestive. The point as to the 
influence which the spasmodic character of 
the Roman copper coinage had in bringing 
about the successive reductions of the as is 
a specially good one. But lack of space 
often compels the author to be dogmatic in 
regard to questions that are pre-eminently 
arguable. And it is peculiarly unfortunate 
that the sheets seem to have been printed 
off before the appearance of Haeberlin’s 
Systematik des altesten vomischen Miinzwesens. 
It is obvious that Willers would not be 
prepared to accept some of Haeberlin’s 
conclusions. He is, for instance, the 
declared and determined foe of anything 
that savours of comparative metrology. 
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At the same time the body of evidence 
marshalled in the Systematik, and in the 
subsequent Metrologische Grundlagen, is far 
too formidable to be summarily dismissed 
as ‘mathematische Spielerei’; it demands 
a more reasoned refutation. Besides, even 
if Haeberlin’s metrological disquisitions are 
set entirely on one side, the contributions 
he has made to our knowledge of early 
Roman money are of absolutely first-rate 
importance. Probably the accident of their 
not being available is regretted by no 
one more keenly than by Dr. Willers 
himself. 

Coming now to the remaining portions 
of the book, we find each of the three 
groups of coins handled with a thorough- 
ness which is altogether admirable. It 
would be difficult to praise too highly the 
care with which the material has been 
sifted. The writer has personally weighed 
and examined a considerable proportion of 
the existing specimens. Many others have 
been similarly scrutinized by General 
Bahrfeldt, who has allowed his notes to be 
drawn upon most freely. As a result, the 
basis for deductions is singularly complete. 
And the deductions drawn are remarkable 
for their acuteness and interest, covering 
as they doa very wide field of reference— 
chronology, history, the significance of the 
types employed, the meaning of the in- 
scriptions, the economic conditions that 
find expression in the different weight- 
standards and alloys. Perhaps the most 
important for the general historical student 
are those that relate to the early imperial 
‘brass.’ Some of them will command 
assent atonce. There are others in regard 
to which judgment must be suspended 
until Dr. Willers explains how he is to get 
over certain difficulties, the existence of 
which he himself frankly admits. Thus, 
one shudders to think of the arithmetical 
spasms that must have convulsed the body 
politic whose system of currency involved, 
not merely bimetallism in silver and copper, 
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but also, contemporaneously, the mainten- 
ance of a separate double standard within 
the limits of the inferior metal. It is true that 
the aid of brass was invoked, but in some 
ways that complicates the problem (p. 171). 
Apart from this, the actual record of 
weights constitutes a serious obstacle to 
the theory that the Roman copper of the 
first century B.c. was anything more than a 
token coinage; the limits of variation for one 
and the same piece are inexplicably wide. 
Thirty-eight specimens of the as of Sextus 
Pompeius, for instance, yield an average 
weight of 17°275 grammes; but the ex- 
tremes are 25 80 and 11°98 (p.91). Insucha 
case the comparative metrologist may be 
forgiven for throwing back on the method 
of averages the reproach of ‘ mathematische 
Spielerei.’ 

But it would be ungracious to dwell on 
a point in regard to which the author 
warns us (p. 170) that his argument is still 
undeveloped. When all possible deductions 
on this account have been made, the 
book must be pronounced a stimulating 
and valuable treatise. It marks a clear 
advance towards the complete elucidation 
of the subject to which it is devoted, 
Dr. Willers is a keen controversialist, who 
does not spare those who have the mis- 
fortune to differ from him. We cannot 
help thinking that some of his blows are 
unnecessarily forceful. Thus, we fully 
share his doubts as to the genuineness of 
the as of Clovius referred to in the footnote 
to p. 99, but we feel that his position in 
regard to it would have been quite as 
strong, if he had limited himself to a simple 
statement of his belief that the coin had 
been tampered with. The book is clearly 
printed, and has an adequate index, while 
the illustrations are, for the most part, 
excellent. We shall look forward with the 
greatest interest to the appearance of the 
volume or volumes of which it is the pre- 
cursor. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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Zum Alexandrinischen Antisemitismus. Von 
Uxricu WILcKEN. No. 23 des 27 Bandes 
der Abhandlung der philologisch-his- 
torischen Klasse der Kénigl. Sachs: 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften. 


In this paper Professor Wilcken has made 
an interesting study of the underlying 
hatred which simmered between the Jews 
and Greeks, especially in Alexandria. The 
Jewish point of view has long been known 
through the medium of Josephus and Philo, 
but we are now beginning to realise better 
the Hellenic feeling against the Jews, as is 
evidenced in numberless ways in the papyri 
from Egypt. It is to this side of the ques- 
tion that Professor Wilcken directs atten- 
tion. He traces the early religious feeling 
on the part of the Greeks against the Jews 
scattered in the Diaspora, whose fanaticism 
against Hellenic religion and ideas, bred 
by the Maccabean troubles, called down 
on themselves the title of dvocio.. This 
was followed by political dislike, engendered 
by their supple loyalty to the Ptolemies 
and afterwards to the first Roman em- 
perors, which gained for them valuable 
privileges and rights. Animosity was 
further inflamed, as Professor Wilcken 
points out, by their success as tax-farmers, 
money-lenders, etc., and he quotes a remark 
from a papyrus of a.p. 41 (No. 1079. B.G.U.), 
Prére cavtdv tov ’lovdaiwy, as evidence 
of the general mistrust of the Jews dis- 
played by the great merchants of Alex- 
andria. This smouldering hatred burst into 
flame with the sack of Jerusalem by Titus 
and the Jewish disturbances which followed 
throughout Egypt during the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian. Professor Wilcken 
now publishes for the first time a papyrus 
in the Bremer Stadtbibliothek of great interest, 
which contains an urgent appeal (Mia jv 
éAris kai rpordoxia) by the inhabi- 
tants of the nome of Apollinopolis Parva 
for another legion to help them in their 
struggle against rots dvoious “lovdaiovs. It 
is well known that the Jewish resistance 
was very stubborn everywhere, but in this 
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ZUM ALEXANDRINISCHEN ANTISEMITISMUS. 


locality they seem to have had entirely the 
upper hand. 

Professor Wilcken concludes by a further 
detailed analysis of the ‘cases’ heard before 
the Emperor at Rome, of Isidorus and 
Lampon, of Paulus and Antoninus, and of 
Appianus. These papyri are very curious. 
At first sight they appeared to be official 
précis of appeals made by embassies to 
Rome on the burning question of Jewish 
privileges. The first of these purports to 
have been heard before the Emperor 
Claudius, the second before an emperor 
whom Dr. Wilamowitz-Méllendorf suggests 
to be Commodus. M. Theodore Reinach, 
who originally published the Isidorus frag- 
ment, saw in it simply the fact that a pro- 
fessional calumniator and Jew-baiter was 
being at last laid by the heels. Since then, 
however, their historical character has been 
called into question. Professor Wilcken 
here goes very carefully over the ground 
he has already trodden, and further makes 
a detailed analysis, especially of the 
protocols of the emperors and their authen- 
ticity. The possibility that they form a 
kind of heathen martyrology has already 
been suggested by Bauer, and their likeness 
to the Christian martyrologies is evidenced 
by the freedom, not to say insolence, with 
which Isidorus at least, as hero of the case, 
addresses the emperor. Professor Wilcken 
comes to the conclusion that they are 
works of eye-witnesses, possibly members 
of the embassies, and have at least a semi- 
official character in that they were probably 
written by men who had access to official 
documents. Further, he says, he is at 
present unwilling to go. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that they are written 
with a political motive, inspired by the dis- 
like exhibited between Jew and Greek in 
Alexandria at the time. It may be added 


here that intellectually also, as well as 
politically, tension between Greek and Jew 
was bound to come to an open rupture. 
Except with the wilder syncretists, the 
theory of the Jewish platonists of Alex- 
andria that Plato was but an Attic Moses 
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and that his works were only a systematised 
plagiarism of the Law was little likely to 
sooth racial irritation. It is curious that 


we do not hear much of this side of the 
question, but probably before it became 


Zum dgyptischen Grundbuchwesen in romischer 
Zeit : Untersuchungen auf Grund der 
gnechischen Papyri Von O. Eger. 
Leipzig u. Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1g09. 8vo. Pp. viii+212. Price, 
geheftet, M. 7; gebunden, M. 8. 


THis volume is another, and a very 
valuable, addition to the growing list of 
monographs which treat of questions 
specially connected with papyrology. It 
is an investigation of the important subject 
of land-registration in Egypt, chiefly 
through the The 
author begins with a tabulated list, arranged 
by nomes, of all references to the BiBAco- 
papyri previously published, and on the 
basis of this proceeds to determine the 
sphere of activity of the AiBr.wdiAaxes. 
The list shows that the tov 
Was distinct from the Snpocia 
B.BALoOjxy, but that in some cases the two 
were combined under the same officials. 
Eger is no doubt correct in confining the 
competence of the former to private pro- 
perty and catoecic land. Most of the rest 
of the book is occupied with a detailed 
examination of the process of registration. 
In the fifth chapter is a discussion of 
certain returns of landed property not 
addressed to the BiBAvodiAaxes, and in the 
sixth the author considers the aim and 
value of the registration. 

The material for this subject is some- 
what more abundant than is often the case 
in papyrological questions, and a fairly 
clear idea may be formed of the general 
process of registration. LEger’s main con- 


clusions are probably sound, and though 
further discoveries may modify them in 
detail, the book is likely to be an indis- 
pensable manual for some time to come. 


SHORT NOTICES 


acute all eyes were directed to the rising 
flood Christianity, whose teachers in their 
turn claimed the Law and the Prophets as 
witnesses to their faith. 

P. D. Scott-Moncrierr. 


The last chapter is the one in which the 
material is most ambiguous, and the 
author’s conclusions therefore most un- 
certain ; but he seems clearly to be right in 
thinking that the intention of the regis- 
tration was not merely official, for purposes 
of taxation, etc., but was also ‘dass damit 
ausser fiir staatliche Zwecke auch fir den 
privaten Verkehr eine sichere rechtliche 
Basis geschaffen werden soll.’ The evidence 
is not, however, sufficient to show con- 
clusively how far this intention was realised; 
it seems likely that the practice fell short of 
the theory. It should be added that the 
value of the book as a work of reference is 
impaired by the want of a subject index. 
H. I. Bett. 


De infinitivi finalis vel consecutivi construc- 
tione apud priscos poetas Graecos. By 
C. J. Ogden, Ph.D. The Columbia 
University Press, New York. 1g09. 
g’x 6". Pp. 65. 

In the treatise before us are set forth the 
results of a thorough study of this use of 
the Infinitive in Homer, Hesiod, the 
Homeric Hymns, etc. All the examples 
have been examined and classified; full 
lists of references are given, and the results 
summed up in a table of statistics, In 
discussing each class the writer gives 
particulars of the use of any competing 
construction. 

It is not possible to give a brief summary 
of the system of classification. It seems 
better worth while to quote some of 
Dr. Ogden’s remarks. He comes to much 
the same general conclusion as Stahl 
(Syntax des gr. Verbums, 611); he says 
‘ Infinitivum non quemvis effectum sed eum 
qui natura vel necessario fiat significare 
solere.’ But he adds, ‘ Nec tamen desunt 
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apud Homerum exempla usus laxioris, in 
quibus longe alia notio infinitivo atque 
enuntiato principali inest.’ 

In answer to the question why this use 
of the Infinitive was not more extensive in 
Homer, two reasons are given, ‘una, quod 
aliae constructiones infinitivi iam adole- 
verant, altera, quod nec forma casualis nec 
particula auxiliaris ei comitabantur quibus 
notio finis vel consecutionis plane in- 
dicaretur” For instance, as épyv 
rv0éo 6a. meant ‘I said that I had found this 
out,’ it was not convenient that it should 
also be used to mean ‘I said this to find out.’ 
The Infinitive is only twice used with dare 
in Homer, never with 7 or the article. The 
consecutive sense was often expressed by 
an independent sentence—+.g., A 5 Avs & 
éreAeiero Bovdr. 

Again, the Infinitive is not very common 
with verbs of motion, except in the formula 
Bh & itévax, On this the writer has an 
interesting comment: ‘ Quod si in his solis 
vocibus infinitivus est cum Paivw verbo 
coniunctus, colligere licet hanc construc- 
tionem, tum cum oratio epica maxime 
vigeret, vi finali obscurata, a vetustate esse 
repetitam.’ On the other hand, it is much 
more common with causative verbs of the 
same class, wéurw, inus, etc. If we con- 
sider merely the nature of the verbs we 
shall not be able to explain this, but if we 
note that the future participle is common 
with verbs of the first class, but rare with 
those of the second, we see the reason why 
the Infinite held its ground with the 
causative verbs. As to the preference for 
the participle with the intransitive verbs, 
‘si quidem id participium principio desi- 
derium seu voluntatem notavit, desiderium 
autem solet esse eius qui actionem verbo 
significatam facit, satis est causae cur par- 
ticipium apud Homerum plerumque ad 


subiectum pertineat.’ 
W. E. P. Pantin. 


ARISTOPHANES AND OTHERS. 
Aristophanes and Others. London: Grant 
Richards, 1909. Vol. I. 8vo. Pp. vii+ 397. 


Tue greater part of this book consists of 
collected papers, to which considerable ad- 
ditions have been made. But Mr. Richards 


has included two new and important papers, 
one on the contrast between the diction 
of comedy and that of serious poetry, the 
other a collection of errors recurrent in 
manuscripts, with classified examples. The 
volume is a miscellany of textual criticism, 
inconvenient to use, were it not for a full 
index. Mr. Richards is among the very 
few scholars who are entitled to publish an 
emendation of any Greek text. Nobody 
can read the present volume without 
wondering at the author’s range of reading 
and the accumulated evidence of prolonged 
and systematic study of textual problems. 
I do not think that he altogether escapes 
the dangers that beset textual critics. At 
times I find him a little too suspicious, 
too anxious to criticise; at times he 
hazards the sort of conjecture that has 
brought some discredit on this branch of 
classical scholarship, but instead of putting 
forward such guesses with Batavian con- 
fidence, he is careful to qualify them with 
a ‘perhaps’ or ‘probably.’ On the whole 
he may fairly claim to be a cautious, if not 
a conservative, corrector. 

Mr. Richards has exercised his skill on 
a great array of Greek authors. In which 
cases he has materially improved the text 
I am not fit to offer an opinion, even in 
a review, save in the single case of 
Xenophon, and most of Mr. Richards’ 
emendations on that author do not appear 
in this volume. Much as he has con- 
tributed to the study of Xenophon, un- 
fortunately his proposals for correcting the 
text are not, so far as I can judge, among 
his happiest efforts. For example I do not 
find any one of his emendations in the 
Cyropaedia certain, whereas in the orators, 
to take but one example, I not unfrequently 
find myself convinced. Whatever be the 
verdict of editors on particular emendations, 
the consummate scholarship displayed 
throughout the book must move the 
admiration of all who consult it. 

I have no thought of pitting myself 
against such a master as Mr. Richards; but 
I venture to think that in Aristophanes’ 
Wasps 564, 5, where éws dvov av iodoy 
Toiow cannot stand, my éws av 
toiow is better than his 
proposal to read dyaGois for aviv. 

E. C. MarcuanrT. 
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ADDRESSES AND ESSAYS. 


Addresses and Essays. By Morris H. Morgan. 
American Book Company. 1909. 


THESE papers are on a variety of subjects, 
such as Quintilian, Vitrivius, date of Pro 
Roscio Comoedo, Persius: 
they are interesting, but I wish to call 
attention to the first three, those addressed 
To the Student of Classics and To the 
Teacher, and one on the Real Persius. 
These are very amusing, and they might 
pass unnoticed in a book of solemn dis- 
quisitions, The first two contain a great 
deal of good sense also. As for Persius, 
Mr. Morgan quite took in the present 
writer, who began to be indignant and to 
prepare an answer before he suddenly 
perceived that he was the victim of a hoax 


—or should | say haze? 
W. H. D. R. 


M. Tulli Cicevonis Ovationes pro P. Quinctio, 
pro Q. Roscio Comoedo, pro A. Caecina, de 
lege agraria contra Rullum, pro C. Rabirto 
pevduellionis veo, pro L. Flacco, in L. Pi- 
sonem, pro C. Rabirio Postumo, recognovit 
brevique adnotatione critica instruxit 
ALBERTUS CuRTIS CLARK. Oxonii, e 
typographeo Clarendoniano. 


Tuis volume has the same great merits 
as its predecessors in the new edition of 
Cicero’s speeches. As before, Mr. Clark 
has supplemented his introduction and 
apparatus by a separate book (Anecdota 
Uxoniensia, Classical series, part xi., Inventa 
Italorum) ; and criticism of the foundations 
of his text belongs more to a review of 
that book than of this... I must here 
confine myself to a short notice of the 
text. 

Besides an excellent choice between 
variants, Mr. Clark has made many con- 
jectures, of which some are convincing. 
In Rosc. Com. 35, for example, ‘amplius 
assem neminem petiturum’ is clearly right 


1 The tract gives also (p. 86) some corrections of 
misprints and errors, including two in the body of 
the text—viz., Rosc. Com. 38 quod vero for quid vero, 
and Rull, ii, 42 appententem for appetentem. Add 
that a question-stop should stand in Caecin. 95 at 
the end of ch. 32. 
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for a se; and 7b. 47 non iniquis is by far the 
best correction of imimicis. In Rul. ii. 49 
a troublesome quam is divided into Q(uirites) 
and Eam, to the advantage of rhythm and 
sense. Another ingenious but more 
doubtful conjecture, tb. 41, divides xostris 
into nos tris, and transposes these words to 
a better place. There are dozens of good 
things of this kind in the book. 

Here and there we come upon the tracks 
of Zielinski and the Clauselgesetz. Thus 
in Rosc. Com. 29 Mr. Clark has altered the 
position of a necessary supplement for 
reasons of rhythm (cf. Ruil. ii. go). Less 
justifiable applications of the new instru. 
ment are to be found in Rul. ii. 59 and 
Caecin, 24, where the subjunctive sit is not 
easy to defend. 

Words condemned as interpolations are 
banished altogether from the text. This 
makes for tidiness, but has a look of more 
confidence than is warranted in many such 
cases. For example, in Caecin. 62 quod 
ineymt ayvmati iudicaventuy and in 104 virtute 
cognita are left in the text without warning, 
whereas in 27 hoc est movtem minaretur, for 
which there is more to be said, is hidden 
away in a note. 

In Caecin. 76, does not the credit of the 
brilliant restoration of the end of the 
paragraph belong to Madvig (De Fin. 
preface)? Baiter’s retention of si is a 
minor point, and a doubtful gain. In 79, 
Mr. Clark’s reconstruction of the second 
sentence is obscure: the necessary sense 
is given by Keller’s conjecture (Semestria, 
p- 507), which may be shortened thus: 
‘illud autem miror, cum vos aliquem contra 
me sentire dicatis, cur meum auctorem vos 
pro me appelletis, vestrum non nominetis.’ 

E. Harrison, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Interpretations of Horace. By the late 
Meptey, Edited by 
JouN GREEN Skemp, M.A., and GEorGE 
Watson Macatpine. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press. 1910. Pp. xv+169. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

TueEsE Interpretations, which are confined to 

the following Odes of Horace—I. 1, 4, 5,6, 

9, 14, 22, 24, 34; II. 3, 10, 14, 15, 18; 
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III. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6—owe their posthumous 
publication to a personal feeling of respect 
for one who, as we understand from the 
Introduction, was a lovable man and an 
inspiring teacher. This naturally secures 
them some exemption from criticism ; and 
it is therefore fortunate that their cha- 
racter can be adequately represented by 
quotations : 

‘No English can do perfect justice to the 
lines closing stanza three [II. 3. 11 sqg.]— 

quid obliquo laborat 
lympha fugax trepidare rivo. 

We can but analyse each word and hold it 
up to the light. Lympha calls up bright, 
clear water. Fugax trepidarve pictures trem- 
bling haste, an eagerness to flow and flee. 
In obliguo laborat rivo we see the stream as, 
obstructed by its winding channel-bed, it 


frets and struggles, and so gives forth a 
murmuring protest in its quivering haste.’ 

‘See the labour and skill and expense 
lavished on the feast to tempt the sluggish 
appetite, the jaded palate— 


Siculae dapes 
dulcem elaborabunt saporem. 
{III. 1. 18 


Yet all in vain this profligate waste. 

See, the dark word non.’ 

This exuberance of appreciation and a 
strong vein of Christian moralising which 
runs through the interpretations are pos- 
sibly not the best aids towards the under- 
standing of Horace; but the work is 
conscientiously done, it is not without in- 
sight, and some teachers, especially in 
America, may find the volume of service. 

X. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REPORT OF THE HEAD-MASTERS'’ 
CONFERENCE ON THE CURRICULUM. 
To the Editor of THE CLassIcaL REVIEW. 
Sir,—Not long ago some remarks on the Head- 
Masters’ Report appeared in the Classical Review 
which indicated a misleading idea as to the purpose 
of the Report and even as to its contents. It was 
stated, if I remember right, that the Greek question 
was shelved, whereas, in fact, the Report was mainly 
concerned with that question. Moreover, the un- 
exampled unanimity with which the Report was 
welcomed by the Conference makes it certain that 
its proposals will be acted on, and not unlikely that 
its appearance may mark an important moment in 

the history of the classical controversy. 

The curtailment of classical teaching in England 
in the Public Schools has been effected by Modern 
Sides, in which some Latin is taught, but not asa 
primary subject ; Greek not at all. French and 
Mathematics are the principal subjects, as measured 
by time given to them. Science for the older 
boys frequently displaces Latin. In the Grammar 
Schools Greek has largely disappeared without 
the school being divided into two sides. 

Now, the proposals of the H.M.C. aim at an 
educational settlement of the Greek question, 
wholly differing from the Modern Side arrange- 
ment, which was merely an accommodation to a 
(perhaps) passing public whim adverse to classics, 
and based on no principle whatever. The Con- 
ference recognise that Greek is in danger because 
slow boys are still made to learn it along with 
Latin, to the lasting detriment of both—and of 
the boys’ minds to boot. A Modern Side ignores 
this difficulty altogether. It may relieve a Classical 


Side of a good half of the laggards, but it always 
leaves a good many behind; and at the same time 
it absorbs a good many boys of ability who ought 
to study Greek anyhow till sixteen years of age, 
unless some very exceptional reason of a profes- 
sional character forces them to specialise earlier. 

The H.M.C.'s principles, then, in regard to the 
Greek question, are three: (1) No boy should 
begin Greek till he has mastered the rudiments 
of Latin, and if this does not happen till he is 
fifteen, he should not begin at all. (2) Boys who 
can profit by learning Greek should learn it. 
(3) The selection of those who ought and those 
who ought not to learn Greek should be in the 
hands of the schoolmasters. For details I must 
refer your readers to the Report itself, which can 
be obtained for 2d. from the Secretary of the 
H.M.C. (12, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.). 
So much, however, is plain from this bald state- 
ment. The Head-Masters are as desirous of foster- 
ing Greek for the quicker boys as they are of 
withdrawing it from the slower. And they are pre- 
pared with very good arguments for both policies. 

There is one more aim prominently set forth in 
the Report—the development of the teaching of 
English. Other subjects are treated of at some 
length, and the object has been steadily kept in 
view of arranging the Entrance Examinations into 
the Public Schools on rational lines, and one altera- 
tion is laid down for the Scholarship Examinations. 

In short, it may be said that the Report does 
for Classical Sides that which, if it had been 
done in time, would have rendered Modern Sides 
needless. 

E. LyTTELTon. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 


Irary—Rome.—At a meeting of sub- 
scribers to the British School in July, 
Mrs. Strong discussed some recently 
discovered sculptures from Rome and 
neighbourhood, and others which have 
lately come into prominence. In_par- 
ticular she maintained her adherence to 
the view that the Anzio statue was of the 
male sex, representing a temple attendant. 
The documentary evidence for other attri- 
butions she rejects as unreliable. Further, 
she considers it a piece of late Hellenistic, 
not fourth-century, work. 

Signor Boni has been enabled by private 
generosity to explore the grotto on the 
west of the Palatine, known as the Luper- 
cal. Ina narrow passage he found votive 
terra-cotta figurines, some representing 
Attis. This seems to imply that Attis 
was associated with Cybele in her temple 
there. The frescoes in the house of Livia 
have been judiciously repaired, and other 
operations are in progress on the Palatine. 

Herculaneum.—The Italian papers appear 
to be coming round to Professor Wald- 
stein’s side. The Stampa of Turin 
pointedly asks why, if Italy cannot afford 
to excavate Herculaneum, she can provide 
funds for Crete and North Africa, or an 
Italian school at Athens, A correspondent 
of the Morning Post (July 15) states that 
public opinion at Resina is strongly in 
favour of excavation, and that a field 
adjoining the site of operations in 1869-77 
would yield good results at a comparatively 
small cost. The compensation to be paid 
to the State by landowners is now regulated 
by law. 

Ancona.—In the Iron Age necropolis of 
Belmonte there have been found two rich 
tombs of women warriors, with war 
chariots over the remains. It is therefore 
claimed that the existence of the Amazons 
was a historical reality, not a poetic inven- 
tion. Several details are said to coincide 
with Virgil’s description in Aen. xi. 550 ff. 

CrETE—Knossos.—The Times of Septem- 
ber 16 contains a long article by Dr. Evans 


describing his recent operations on this 
apparently inexhaustible site. His main 
object was the tunnelling round the cir- 
cular vault under the southern porch of 
the palace. A staircase suddenly broken 
off seemed to indicate the use of the 
vaulted space as a reservoir. The pot- 
sherds filling the space were not later than 
‘ Middle Minoan I.,’ showing the reservoir 
to have been Early Minoan, filled in when 
the first palace was constructed. There 
are indications of a second one existing at 
the south-east angle of the building. It 
may be assumed that an earlier palace 
must have existed on the site, of which no 
more traces now remain. 

A series of gypsum slabs from the east 
side of the central court have been identi- 
fied as steps from the fourth flight of the 
adjacent staircase. Much has also been 
done in the way of preparation for the 
coloured Atlas of wall-paintings. Incident- 
ally Dr. Evans points out that recent 
discoveries at Tiryns show a distinct 
independence of mainland Mycenaean art 
and late Minoan. 

The basements of the small palace on 
the west have been cleared, and two 
‘pillar-rooms’ brought to light, with stone 
vats, perhaps for ritual purposes. A por- 
tion of paved roadway cleared at the 
north-east angle showed distinct traces of 
ruts made by chariot-wheels. The whole 
building proves to be more extensive than 
was hitherto supposed, and some dis- 
coveries of the classical period (marble 
reliefs and wall-paintings) have come to 
light, some of which it may be interesting 
to compare with the Minoan frescoes. 

Some remarkable tombs were found at 
Isopata, six in all, of unusual size, and 
interesting for their arrangement and 
contents. They belong to the Later 
Minoan period (about 1450-1400 B.C.). 
The finds include some good vases of 
‘Palace’ style, and a new type for sepul- 
chral use, with bright, unfixed colours. A 
chamber christened ‘The Tomb of the 
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Double Axes’ was arranged more in 
accordance with Etruscan than Minoan 
ideas, but unfortunately had been plun- 
dered of most of its contents. There 
remained, however, two double axes and a 
steatite vase in the form of a bull’s head, 
used for libations, with another bowl for 
their reception. The head of the tomb- 
chamber seems to have formed a shrine 
where divine protection was sought for a 
departed warrior. Stone benches round 
the sides of the tomb seem to have ac- 
commodated living persons, and there is 
evidence that memorial ceremonies were 
held from time to time, arrangements 
being made for the reopening of the tomb. 
We thus gain some important evidence as 
to sepulchral cults and beliefs of the 
Minoan world. 


The name of Panaghiotes Kavvadias 
has almost become a household word to 
classical archaeologists. All will therefore 
hear with great regret that he has not 
only been deprived of his post as Ephor- 
General of Antiquities at Athens (which 
has ceased to exist), but has now also been 
removed from his chair in the University 
of Athens. The former position he had 


filled with distinction for twenty-five 
years. An influential committee has been 
formed to collect funds which will enable 
him to pursue his studies as a private 
individual, contributions to which will be 
accepted (up to December 1) by Professors 
Bosanquet (Liverpool), E. A. Gardner 
(London) or P. Gardner (Oxford). 


Britain—Corbridge.—Excavations car- 
ried on from July to September of this year 
have as usual been of an interesting nature. 
The most remarkable find was an elabor- 
ately carved Roman altar with figures of 
Fortuna and Cupid. It is dedicated to 
Jupiter Dolichenus, the Celestial Brigantia, 
and Salus (Augusti) ; the first-named deity 
rarely occurs in Britain, and the title 
Caelestis applied to Brigantia is quite new. 
The eastern half of the Forum has been 
explored, and found to consist of one long 
narrow chamber ; beyond it on the east are 
roughly-constructed buildings of the fourth 
century, and the line of the main road to 
the north has here been traced, with a ditch 
containing early pottery. Owing to the 
laborious and expensive character of the 
work, funds are much needed for its con- 
tinuance. 
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veo, pro L. Flacco, in L. Pisonem, pro C. Rabirio 
Postumo, noticed, 260a, 

Classical Association of Scotland, Proceedings of 

. and President's address, 228 

Classica of Chicago, the, 98), f., 228a 

Classic: —. a new development of the, 
41 ff., 101 f 

Classical Review, future of, 1a, b 

Cleasby (H. L.), notice of Kingery’s Three Tragedies 
of Seneca, 98a, 6 

Clerigh (A. U.), on Horace, Carm., I. v., to2a, b 

Clough (A. H.) and Charilaus’ apophthegm, 2404 

Cobet and the text of Longus, 156a, b 

colloquial Latin, 30a 

Columbus and the Portuguese mariners, 1764 

Commodian’s Instructiones (days of the week), 

240b, f. 
floruit, ib. 

Concogni’s Le Rovine del Palatino, Guida stovico- 
artistica, noticed, 152 f. 

Conradt’s Die metrische und rhythmische Komposition 
der Komédien des Aristophanes, noticed, 219) 

Conway (R. S.), on Sonnenschein’s Unity of the 
Latin Subjunctive, 215 f. 

Corbridge, excavations at, 263) 

Cornish’s Alcestis of Euripides, noticed, 128a, b 

Cornwall (E. W.), note on Livy ix. 1. 9, 50a, b 

CORRESPONDENCE, 38 f., tor f., 165 f., 1984, 
228 f., 261a, b 


Coulter (Cornelia C.), note on Menander, Efitrep, 
192, 1808, f. 

Cromer (Lord), on History and Politics (* Ancient 
Imperialism ’), 114 ff. 

Crook (R. F.), note on Virgil, Georg. iv. 228 sqq., 
49 f. 

Crucifixion, year of the, 57) 

Cruickshank (A. H.), notice of Masqueray’s Eu- 
vipide et ses Idées, 92 ff. 

Cultrera’s Saggi sull’ Arte Ellenistica e Greco-Romana. 
I. La Corrente Asiana, noticed, 129 f. 

Cursus Publicus, epigraphical evidence on ovépya 
larmeis for the, 12a, b 


- . G.), on the Medea at Terry’s Theatre, 34a, b 
Dahnhardt’s Natursagen: eine Sammlung naturdeu- 
tender Sagen, Madrchen, Fabeln und Legenden. 
Sagen zum neuen Testament, noticed, 31a, b 
‘dead’ languages a misnomer, 2434, b, 248) 
Delos, French excavations in, 36 ff. 
Deonna’s Les Afollons Archaiques, noticed, 197a 
‘derived ’ languages, so-called, 248) 
Devine’s pamphlet on Education, 1964 
Diels’ Heraklettos von Ephesos, griechisch und deutsch, 
noticed, 314, f. 
Diés’ La ’Définition de et la Nature des Idées 
dans le Sophiste de Platon, noticed, 253 f. 
Dieterich—Wiinsch’s Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
und Vorarbeiten series, noticed, 128 f. 
Dionysos and his Satyrs, 1834 
cult of and Ptolemy Philopator, 244), 246a 
ivy the emblem of, 245 3, f. 
tattoo marks of symbolical of union, 246a, b 
Diphilus, 2 f. 
and Plautus and Terence, 2a, b 
Emporos extract of, translated, 3a, b 
Dipylon cemetery, history of the, 17 f. 
Dobson (J. F.), notice of Mutzbaner’ s Die Grund- 
bedeutung des Konjunktiv und Optativ, 61b, f. 
on os dv and dv in the Tragedians, 143 
Drew (D. L.), suggested emendation of Sophocles, 
1031, 209 f. 
Duff (J. W.), a Sonnet from Catullus (xxxi.), rora,b 
Duff's A Literary History of Rome from the Origins to 
the Close of the Golden Age, noticed, 658, f. 
‘ duplication ' in Classical Reviews, 165), f., 198a, b 


E. 


EpitoriAL NOTE, I 
Edmonds (J. M.), notice of Lowe’s ed. of Longus’ 
Story of Daphnis and Chloe, 156 f. 
Pindaric rendering of Watson’s Sable and 
Purple, 199b, 200b 
Eger’s Zum dgyptischen Grundbuchwesen in romischer 
Zeit: Untersuchungen auf Grund der griechi- 
schen Papyri, noticed, 258a, b 
Egyptian Jews and the ivy-leaf of Dionysos, 246a 
(and n.) 
Eitrem’s Griechische Reliefs und Inschviften im Kunst- 
museum zu Kristiania, noticed, 197a, b 
Elsee’s Neoplatonism in relation to Christianity, 
noticed, 68a 
English and German philologists, 251) 
social exclusiveness a bar to Imperialism, 110@ 
Ephesos, Austrian excavations at, 35a, b 
Erasmus and Charilaus’ apophthegm, 240a 
—_— attitude of towards Love and Marriage, 


4 
from the standpoint of a French scholar, 92 ff. 
Medea at Terry's Theatre, 34a, b 

modernness of, 934, b 
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Euripides’ Phoenissae, alleged redactor of, 126a, b 
sources of story and plot, 126a 
right appreciation of, 95a, b 
Evelyn-White (H. G.), on the myth of the Nostoi, 
2o1 ff. 
extortion in public life in Greece, alleged, 49a, 0, 
144), f., 228a, b 
no technical term for, 49a 


F. 
Farrell (J.), note on the position of Rhoduntia, 


116 f, 
fata in the Aeneid, the conception of, 169 ff. 
and fatum, 1715 (n.) 
as predictions, 1714 
as preordained courses of events, 1710 
as uniting the two, ib. 
as identified with the will of Jupiter, 1714, f. 
as unidentified with the will of Jupiter, 172a, b 
Fau ts EscaPED, 200, 232 
Fegan (E. 8.), notice of Chapot’s La Colonne Torse 
et le Décor en Hélice dans Art antique, 69a, b 
notice of Lechat’s Phidias et la Sculpture grecque 
au Ve Siécle, 68, f 
notice of Petersen’s Die Burgtempel dev A thenaia, 
68a, b 
Feodor’s restorations of the Parthenon sculptures, 
reproductions of, 1514 
Fischer’s Senatus Romanus, qui fuerit iugusti Tem- 
poribus, noticed, 593, f. 
the /ectiones senatus, ib. 
the patriciate as augmented by the Lex Saenia, 


foreigners and Greeks, 208 f. : see also 109), ff. 
Forster (E. 8.), Greek prose rendering from R. L, 
Stevenson’s Child’s Play, 1340, 1350 
fortuna, the place of, 173), f 
_ Fowler (W. W.), notice of Launspach’s State and 
Family in Early Rome, 28a, b 
notice of ie of Nevada Studies (vol. i 
no. 2), 96a, b 
PontensWheser’ s A Handbook of Greek Archaeology, 
noticed, 1634, b 
Fox’ ed. of Westminster Versions, noticed, 131), f. 
Friedlander’s Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire (Freese’s transl. of vols, ii. and iii.), 
noticed, 123 f. 
Fucus Histriomastix: a Comedy, noticed, 160a, b 
Fyfe (W. H.), seven passages in Aristotle’s Poetics, 
233 fff. 
G, 


Gandharva and Kévravpos, the, 1832, b 
Gardiner (E. N.), notice of Jiithner's Philostratus 
uber Gymanasti, 219 ff. 
Gardner (P.), notice of Brueckner’s Der Friedhof 
am Ervidanos, 17 f. 
notice of Schrader’s Archdische Marmor Skulp- 
turen im Akropolis Museum zu Athen, 16 f. 
notice of Smith’s Sculptures of the Parthenon, 
150 ff. 
Garnsey (E. R.), note on Ovid and Horace, 5 ff. 
Garnsey s The Odes of Horace I.-II1., noticed, 188 ff. 
and the ‘ Murenaic’ element, 189 f. 
Garrod (H. W.), a suggestion on Virgil, Aen. ix. 
353 $99., 1196, f. 
notice of Klotz’ P. Papini Stati Thebais, 25a, b 
supplementary note on the Cheltenham 
MS. (N), 258, f. 
Gataker (Thomas) and an emendation in Plutarch, 
2404, b 
Gellygaer, excavations at, 34 f. 
Gianide’s TAGooa Zwh* dvadurixh pedérn Tod 
fnrhparos, noticed, 32b 


Giara di Gesturi (Sardinia), exploration of, 626, ff. 
the domus de janas in, 630, f. 
the nuraghi in, 63a, b 
Gilbert's The Sorcerer, Greek iambic rendering 
from, 714, b 
Goodwin’s view of the Greek subjunctive and 
optative, 61 
Grammatical Terminology, the Committee on, 2284 
Granger (F.), notice of Ausfeld’s Der griechische 
Alexanderroman, 70a, b 
notice of Schmidt's Geburtstag im Alterthum, 
13a, b 
on the religion of Horace, 46 ff. 
Grasserie’s (de la) Essai d'une Sémantique Intégrale, 
noticed, 247 ff. 
Greek and Latin poetry, verse - translations of, 
noticed, 127 f. 
comic poets, literary output of, 2a 
imperfects and aorists, 64), f. 
imperialism, 1110, f. 
irregular aspiration, 530, f. 
lexicon, want of a new, 1584 
plays, representation of, 33 f. 
revival of and the Renaissance, 1474, b 
subjunctive and optative moods, 614, f. 
radically expressive of ‘ expectation “and 
‘wish,’ 62a, b 
Greeks and Barbarians, 109), ff. : see also 208 f. 
contrasted with modern Europeans and Ori- 
ental races, f. 
their relations post-Homeric and pre-Stoic, 
208a, 
Xenophon and Herodotus show least prejudice, 
2088, f. 
gymnastic as related to medicine and philosophy, 
2208, f. 


Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus im gricchisch-vimisthen 
Orient, mit besondever Beviicksichtigung der Sprache, 
bis auf die Zeit Hadvians, noticed, 608, f. 

Hall (H. R.), notice of Hogarth’s Accidents of an 
Antiquary’s Life, 192 f. 

Hall’s (Miss) The Decorative Art of Crete in the 
Bronze Age, noticed, 197) 

Harrison (E.), notice of Clark’s M. Tulli Ciceronis 

Orationes pro P. Quinctio, etc., 260a, b 

notice of Housman’s Apparatus Criticus of the 
Culex, 162b 

notice - Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften, 
69), f. 

notice of Ramsay’s Annals of Tacitus, books 
xi.-xvi., 19a, b 

Harrison (Jane E.), notice of Lawson’s Modern 

Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religton, 
181 ff 

notice of Perdrizet’s Le Fragment de Satyros and 
Cultes et Mythes du Pangée, 244 ff. 

paper on the Myth of Zagreus [S.P.H.S.], 

Harry (J. E.), a proposed restoration, with a new 

interpretation, of Aeschylus, Prom. 790 sqq., 
174 ff. 
on és av werdipyy (Aristoph. Av. 1350), 178 f. 

Headmasters’ Conference on the Curriculum, 
Report of, 2614, b: see also 98a, b 

Haverfield (F.), on Roman Empire (‘ Ancient Im- 
perialism ’), 105 ff. 

Heinze’s (Max) Ethische Werke bei Aristoteles, noticed, 


2526, f. 

Helbig’s Zur Geschichte der hasta donatica, noticed, 
280, f. 

Hellenistic kings, assumed divinity of, 250a, b 

Helm’s ed, of the Florida of Apuleius, noticed, 
gob, 91b 
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Henderson (H. L.), Greek iambic rendering from 
Gilbert’s The Sorcerer, 71b 

Herculaneum, question of excavation at, 262a 

Herodicus of Selymbria and gymnastic, 220), f. 

Herodotus iii. 90 and vii. 75 sg., notes on, 236 ff. 

and Xenophon, least prejudiced against Bdp- 
Bapa, 208), f. 
Hesiod and the dominions of Aias, 179 f.: see also 
2416 
fr. 96, note on, 2416 

Hill (G. F.), notice of Wissowa’s Paulys Real- 
Encyclopidie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft 
(Neue Bearbeitung), 66 f. 

Hippocratic Collection and personality of Hippo- 

crates, the, 225 f. 
MSS. of Hippocrates 2274 

‘hippopede’ of Eudoxus and the planetary move- 
ments, the, 138 ff. 

Hirst (M. E.), two notes on Cicero, 508, f. 

history and politics. 114 ff. 

Hogarth (D. G.). on the assimilation of imperialism 
(‘ Ancient Imperialism’), 1120, ff. 

— Accidents of an Antiquary’s Life, noticed, 
192 f. 

Homer, //. vii. 310-328, transl. of in the original 

metre, 33a, b 
xi. 99 sqg., note on, 84), f. 
Homeric optatives in Sophocles, 118d, f. 
similes, subjunctive used in, 119) 

Homonades, a cult of the, 76 ff. 

Horace and Ovid, 5 ff. 

Carm. I. v., notes on, 102a, b 
textual notes on, 83 f. 
the Stoic teaching of, 46 ff. 

Housman (A. E.), notice of Ratti’s /eliquie di un 
antico codice delle sative di Giovenale ritrovate nell’ 
Ambrosiana, 161a, b 

Housman’s The Apparatus Criticus of the Culex, 
noticed, 162 

Hutchinson’s (Miss) ed. of Cicero, De Finibus, 
noticed, 131/ 


Jason as ‘ Dolomedes,’ 180a, b 
trustworthiness of Natalis Comes, ‘). (and n.) 
-icius, adjectives in, 145), f. 
ideas and words, 248), f. 
Jewish and Greek animosities, papyrus evidence 
for, 2574, b 
mode of denoting months, 1314 
‘ Iibert Bill’ and the ancient conception of citizen- 
ship, the, 1oga 
Iliad and Odyssey, relative antiquity of tested by 
abstract nouns, 8 ff. 
Immisch’s Aristotelis Politica post Fr. Susemihlium, 
noticed, 67a, b 
‘ inorganic ’ parentheses not Virgilian, 119) (and n.) 
inscription at Ak-Kilisse, 77 f. 
at Baliik-laou, 77 ff. 
of Isaura Nova, 81a, b 
Jones (H. L.), two textual notes on Horace, 83 f. 
Jones (W. H. note on od, 51a, b 
notice of Duff’s Literary History of Rome, 65), f. 
notice of Watson’s English Grammar Schools to 
1660, 18 f. 
on Greeks and foreigners, 208 f.: see also 
ff. 
on Homeric optatives in Sophocles, 1188, f. 
on malaria, 166a, b 
Juvenal, an ancient fragment of, 1614, b 
MSS. of, ib. 


K. 


Kaerst’s Hellenismus (vol. ii.), noticed, 249 ff. 
cai ov, note on, 514, b 


Kavvadias (Panaghiotes) and classical archaeolo- 
gists, 2634, b 

Keene (C. H.), note on Homer, JI. xi. 99 sq., 84b, f. 

Kenyon (F. G.), notice of Chroust’s Monumenta 
Palaeographica (series ii. parts 1, 2), 24 f. 

Kingery’s Three Tragedies of Seneca, noticed, 98a, b 

Klotz’ P. Papini Stati Thebais, noticed, 25a, b 

Knossos (Crete), operations at, 262 f. 

Koerte’s Menandrea, noticed, 162), f. 

Kouklia (Cyprus), the remains near, 196 f. 

Krause’s Diogenes of Apollonia, noticed, 227a, b 

Kroll’s Vettii Valentis Anthologiarum Libri, noticed, 


32b 

Tevtulliani Opera (pars iii.), noticed, 

8a, 

Kruger (President) and the ancient ideal of citizen- 
ship, 1088, f. 

Krumbacher's Populdre Aufsdtze, noticed, 70b, f. 

Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, quoted, 2134 

Kynaston (Prof.), obituary notice of, 229 f. 


L. 


Laelia: a Comedy, noticed, 160b, f. 
and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, ib. 
language, the continuity of, 243a, b, 248) 
Launspach’s State and Family in Early Rome, 
noticed, 28a, b 
Lawson's Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek 
Religion: a Study in Survivals, noticed, 
181 ff. 
discussion of the Centaurs, 1810, f. 
rejection of the Comparative Method, 181a, 
183a, b 
Leach (A. F.), on the Humanists in Education, 
146 ff. 
Leaf (W.), on Hesiod and the dominions of Aias, 
179 f. : see also 2410 
Lechat’s Phidtas et ia Sculpture grecque au V® Siecle, 
noticed, 68), f. 
Lechner’s De codice Aenipontano 579 quo continetur 
Ouidi Remedia Amoris, noticed, 7ob 
Leonard’s The Fragments of Empedocles, noticed, 
128) 
Leopold’s M. Antoninus ad Se Ipsum, noticed, 26 f. 
Lianokladhi (N. Greece), excavations at, 99) 
lilies symbolical of eternity, 450, f. 
Livy ix. i. 9, note on, 59a, b 
verse in, 13 ff. 
Léfstedt’s Beitrage zur Kenntnis des spateren Latinitat, 
noticed, 29), f. 
Love and Marriage, Euripides’ attitude towards, 
Lions ed. of Longus’ Story of Daphnis and Chloe, 
noticed, 156 f. 
drawback to the text employed, 156a 
translations of, 156), f. 
Lucretius ii. 907 sgg., note on, 1204, b 
Lyttelton (E.), on a new development of the 
Classical Question, 41 ff: see also 73 ff, 
tor f. 
on the report of the Headmasters’ Conference 
on the Curriculum, 2614, 


M. 


M., notice of Kaerst’s Hellenismus (vol. ii.), 249 ff. 
Macaulay quoted, 88a 
Macchioro’s Ceramica Sardo-Fenicia nel Museo Civico 
di Pavia, noticed, 197), f. 
Macdonald (G.), notice of Willers’ History of the 
Coinage of Rome, 255 f. 
MacInnes (J.), on Aristotle, Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 15, 
48 f., 228 f.: see also 144 f. 
on the conception of fata in the Aeneid, 169 ff. 
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Mackail’s The Aeneid of Virgil, noticed, 127a, b 
Macurdy (Grace H.), on the fifth book of Thu- 
cydides and three plays of Euripides, 205 ff. 
malaria, statistics on, 166a, } 
Malta, excavations in, 23a, ) 
manumission in Greece, history of, 21) 
process of, 22a, b 
Marchant (E. C.), notice of Richards’ Aristophanes 
and Others, 259a, 6 
Masqueray’s Euripide et ses Idées, noticed, g2 ff. 
Matthaei (Louise E.), notice of Fischer’s Senatus 
Romanus, qui fuerit Augusti Temporibus, 59b, f. 
notice of Hahn’s Rom und Romanismus, 60b, f. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), on adjectives in -icius, 145), f. 
on a fragment of Rabirius, 84) 
ona neglected emendation in Plutarch’s Life of 
Lycurgus, 240a, 6 
on Commodian’s Instructiones (days of the 
week), 240), f 
on numerus quadvatus solidus, a ‘ cube number’: 
study of the Fathers, 238 f. 
on frigidus, 145) 
on the date of Charisius, 41a, b 
Mayr’'s Die Insel Malta im Alterthum, noticed, 22 f. 
Medley's Interpretations of Horace (edd. Skemp— 
Macalpine), noticed, 260), f. 
Megara and Hesiod, 1794, 2416 
Menander, Efitrepontes, 192, note on, 18ob, f. 
Menandrea, Koerte's, noticed, 162), f. 
Miletos, German excavations at, 36a 
militia (= civil service ’), 10 f. 
modern Greek and the early Hellenistic period, 
546 
Mommsen’s Gesammelte Schriften (vols. iii. and v.), 
noticed, 69), f. 
Monro’s view of the Greek subjunctive and opta- 
tive, 61d, f. 
MOonTHLY RECORD, 35 ff. 
Morgan’s Addresses and Essays, noticed, 260a 
Moulton (J. H.), notice of Preuschen’s New Testa 
ment Lexicon, 158 f. 
notice of Thackeray’s Grammar of the Old 
Testament in Greek, 52 ff. 
MSS. of Apuleius, 1924 
of Asconius, 186 ff. 
of Hippocrates guodv), 2274 
of Juvenal, 1614, b 
of Statius (7Thebais), 25a, b 
note on the Cheltenham MS. :N), 258, f. 
Mutzbauer's Die Grundbedeutung des Konjunktw und 
Optativ, und ihve Entwicklung im Griechischen, 
noticed, 61 f. 
Die Grundlagen der Griechischen Tempuslehre und 
dey Homerische Tempusgebrauch (vol. ii.), 
noticed, 64 f. 
Mynas (Minoides) and a MS. of Philostratus, 220 
myth of the Nostoi, the, 201 ff. 


N. 


natural anomalies in original composition, 1184, b 
neglected emendation in Plutarch’s Lycurgus, a 
2404, b 

Nelson's Die Hippokvatische Schrift (IIEPI &Y=QN), 

noticed, 225 ff. 

new + aa in the papyrus fragments of Pindar, 

239 f. 

NEws AND CoMMENTS, 33 f. 

Nicklin (T.), notice of Allen’s Historical and Lin- 
guistic Studies in Literature related to the New 
Testament, 308, f. 

notice of Westcott’s Gospel according to St. John, 


Nicolaus Tignosius Fulginas, 26a 
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Nissardi—Taramelli’s L'altipiano della Giara di 
Gesturi in Sardegna, ed i suoi momumenti preistorici, 
noticed, 626, ff. 

Norwood (G.), on two passages in Virgil, 212 f. 

Norwood’s Acting Edition of the Iphigenia ut Aulis of 
Euripides, noticed, 128) 

Nostoi, myth of the, 2o1 ff. 

(a) the Cyclic Nostoi, 2o1b, f. 
(b) the Odyssey, 202b, ff. 

Notes, 49 ff., 83 ff., 116 f., 144 ff., 179 ff., 239 ff. 

NoTEs AND News, 98 f., 165a, b, 196 f., 2282, 

numerus quadratus solidus, a ‘cube number’: study 
of the Fathers, 238 f. 


O 


OBITUARY, 229 ff. 

Ogden’s De infinitivi finalis vel comsecutivi con- 
structione apud priscos poetas Graecos, noticed, 
258), f. 

Oldfather (W. A.), on Pindar, O/. iv. 10 and the 
intransitive use of dxety, 82 f. 

Olympic register, the, 2204 

oral teaching of languages, 19a, b 

OrIGINAL ContrisuTions, 2 ff., 41 ff., 73 ff., 
105 ff., 137 ff., 169 ff., 201 ff., 233 ff. 

ws dy and dws dv in the Tragedians, 143 f. 

to express purpose capable of future fulfil- 
ment, 144) 

Ostia, excavations at, 132) 

Ovid and Horace, 5 ff. 

Oxford addresses on Ancient Iniperialism, 105 ff. 

meetings in connexion with the Classical 
Association, 105a 
Oxyrhynchus wrestling papyrus, the, 220a, 5 


P. 


Page (T. E.), notice of Garnsey’s Odes of Horace, 
I.-III., 188 ff. 
Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Ogden’s De infinitivi 

finalis vel consecutivi constructione apud priscos 
poetas Graecos, 258), f. 
on Sonnenschein’s Unity of the Latin Sub- 
junctive, 193 f. 
Parcae and the Greek Motpa, 1714 (n.) 
Partsch’s Des Aristoteles Buch iiber das Steigen des 
Nil, noticed, 251 f. 
proofs of early date, 251b 
of Aristotle's authorship, 
Paulys Real-Encyclopddie dey classischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft (Neue Bearbeitung), Wissowa’s, 
noticed, 66 f. 
Pearson (A. C.), notice of Diels’ Herakleitos von 
Ephesos, 31b, 
Pearson's Euripides, Phoenissae, noticed, 126 f. 
Peile (J.), obituary notice of, 230 f. 
Perdrizet’s Le Fragment de Satyros and Cultes et 
Mythes du Pangée (‘ Annales de l’Est’), noticed, 
244 ff. 
Peneeen's Die Burgtempel der Athenaia, noticed, 
68a, b 
Petschenig’s S. Aureli Augustini Scriptorum contra 
Donatistas pars i., noticed, 95 f, 
Phillimore (J. S.), three notes on Propertius, 213 ff. 
Pindar, Ol. iv. 10 and the intransitive use of 
éxév, 82 f. 
papyrus fragments, new words in, 239 f. 
Plato’s theory of the planets (Rep. x. 616 E), 
137 ff. 
Proclus’ comments on, 142a, b 
Plautus, Capt. 152 sgg. and Cist. 58, notes on, 
1208, f. 
Plutarch’s Life of Lycurgus, a neglected emenda- 
tion in, 240a, b 
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pneumatism, the doctrine of. 226b, 2276 
Pompeii, discovery of new villa at, 1320 
Postgate (J. P.), notice of de la Grasserie’s Essai 
d'une Sémantique Intégrale, 247 ff. 
on ‘ duplication’ in Classical Reviews, 1650, f., 
198): see also 198a 
Postgate’s Flaws in Classical Research and Dead 
Language and Dead Languages, noticed, 241 ff. : 
see also 1654, 
Powell (J U.), notice of Pearson’s ed. of Euripides’ 
Phoenissae, 126 f. 
obituary notice of Professor Kynaston, 229 f. 
Preuschen’s Vollstdndiges Griechisch-Deutsches Hand - 
worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments 
und dev itbvigen urchvistlichen Literatur, noticed, 
158 f. 
pride of race and Imperialism, 1134, > 
Proctor-type Odyssey, the, 27 f. 
base of type used, 27) 
Propertius, three notes on, 213 ff. 
frigidus, note on, 1456 
Purdie (Eleanor), notice of Mutzbauer s Grundlagen 
(vol. ii.), 64 f. 
on Sonnenschein’s Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, 


194a, b 
Purser’s The Story of Cupid and Psyche, as related by 
Apuleius, noticed, 191 f. 


R. 


Rabirius, a fragment of, 84) 
Rackham (H.), notice of Fox’ ed. of Westminster 
Versions, 1310, f. 
notice of Warren’s Death of Virgil, 96b, f. 
Ramsay’s The Annals of Tacitus, books xi.-xvi., 
noticed, 19a, b 
Ratti’s Reliquie di un anttco codice delle satire di 
Giovenale rvitrovate nell’ Ambrosiana, noticed, 
1614, b 
Reid (J. S.), on Tyrrell’s rendering of Calverley’s 
‘Ode to Tobacco,’ 198) : see also 164a, b 
rn authors, exaggerated optimism of, 
146 f. 
earliest educators of, 1474, b 
itself a misleading phrase, 1470, f. 
methods and aims of the Humanists, 148 ff. 
Rendall (G. H.), notice of Leopold’s M. Antoninus 
ad Se Ipsum, 26 f. 
Rennie’s The Acharnians of Aristophanes, noticed, 
122b 
Reviews, 16 ff., 52 ff., 85 ff., 121 ff., 146ff., 181 ff., 
215 ff., 241 ff. 
Rhoduntia, the position of, 116 f. 
Riccardi Press Complete Works of Quintus Horatius 
Flaccus, noticed, 162a 
Richards (H.), notice of Bywater’s Aristotle on the 
Art of Portry, 85 ff. 
notice of Koerte’s Menandrea, 162b, f. 
notice of recent edd. and works on Aristo- 
phanes, 218 f. 
notice of recent edd. of the Acharnians, 121 ff. 
Richards’ Aristophanes and Others, noticed, 259a, b 
Roby (H. J.), on Postgate’s Flaws in Classical 
Research and Dead Language and Dead Lan- 
guages, 241 ff. : see also 165a, b 
on =e Unity of the Latin Subjunctive, 
1944, f. 
Rodenwalt’s Die Komposition d:y pompejanischen 
Wandgemdlde, noticed, 197) 
Rogers’ The Acharnians of Aristophanes, noticed, 
1228, f. 
The Knights of Aristophanes, noticed, 218 f. 
Rome, excavations etc. at, 262a 
Roman Empire (‘ Ancient Imperialism ’), 105 ff. 
Republic (‘ Ancient Imperialism’), 107 ff. 


Ross (W. D.), notice of Max Heinze s Ethische Werke 
bei Aristoteles, 252b, f. 
notice of Partsch’s Des Aristoteles Buch iber das 
Steigen des Nil, 251 f. 
notice ot Tatarkiewicz’ Die Disposition der 
Aristotelischen Prinzipien, 251a 
Rouse (W. H D.) notice of Dieterich—Wiinsch’s 
Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und V ovarbeiten 
series, 128 f. 
notice of Moore Smith's edd. of University 
Plays, 159 ff. 
notice of Morgan’s Addresses and Essays, 260a 
notice of the Proctor-type Odyssey, 27 f. 
obituary notice of John Peile, 230 f. 
on Apuleius of Madaura and recent edd., go ff. 
Shall we drop Latin Prose? 73 ff: see also 
41 ff., ror f 


Sandys (J. E.), on ‘duplication’ in Classical 
Reviews, 198a: see also 165), 198) 

Sargeaunt (J.), translation of Homer, /I. vii. 310- 
328 in the original metre, 33a, b 

Schmidt's Geburstag im Alterthum, noticed, 1314, b 

school-books noticed, 97 f. 

Schrader’s Archdische Marmor Skulpiuren im Akro- 
polis Museum zu Athen, noticed, 16 f. 

Schwarzstein’s Eine Gebdudegruppe in Olympia, 
noticed, 163) 

Scott (J. A.), on the relative antiquity of the Iliad 
and Odyssey tested by abstract nouns, 8 ff. 

Scott-Moncrieff (P. D.), notice of Wilcken’s Zum 
Alexandrinischen Antisemitismus, 257 f. 

Scriptoy Latinus: a Latin newspaper, 165) 

Seaton (R. C.), Greek elegiac rendering of Wels- 
ford’s ‘To British Free Traders,’ toob 

Selinus coins, bull-figure on, 67a 

seven passages in Aristotle’s Poetics, 233 ff. 

Shakespeare quoted, 88a 177) 

Twelfth Night, sources of, 1608, f. 

Shall we drop Latin Prose ? 73 ff.: see also 41 fi, 
tor f. 

Sharpley’s The Trachinian Maidens of Sophocles, 
noticed, 

Shilleto (Richard) on forte and fortasse, 198) 

on lexicographical slips in adjectives in -icius, 
1450 

SHorT Notices, 26 ff., 58 ff., 95 ff., 131 f., 161 ff, 
258 ff. 

Sigynnae = Sequani (?), 236a, b, 238a, b 

Sihler’s Testimonium Animae or Greek and Roman 
before Jesus Christ, noticed, 20 f. 

Slater (D. A.), on excavations at Gellygaer, 34 f. 

Smith’s (A. H.) The Sculptures of the Parthenon, 
noticed, 150 ff. 

Smith’s(G C. M.)edd. of the Comedies Hymenaeus, 
Fucus Histriomastix, and Laelia, noticed, 159 ff. 
Smyth (A.), note on Aristophanes, Frogs 1028 sq. 

(Dindorf), 211 f. 
Snow (T. C.), notice of Cauer’s Grundfragen der 
Homerhkritik, 184 f. 
Snow’s educational proposal (How to Save Greek) 
and its critics, 41 ff., 73 ff. 
reply to Mr. Lyttelton, ror f. 
sollen (cf. épethav), expressive of wish, 218a 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Sudhaus’ Der 
Aufbau der Plautinischen Cantica, 222 ff. 
Sonnenschein's The Unity of the Latin Subjunctive : 
a Quest, notices of, 193 fi, 215 f. 
writer's comments on, 216, ff. 
Sophocles, Homeric optatives in, 118), f.— 
(1) c. 6re, éwei, etc., after a primary tense, 
118), f. 
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INDEX 


Sophocles, Homeric optatives in—continued 
(2) of natural consequence on non-existent 
events, 1194, 
(3) without xe (dy) in final relative clause 
after a secondary tense, I19a 
O.T., suggested emendation of, 209 f. 
other conjectures criticized, 210b 
Sparta, excavations at, gga, b 
spelling in Latin texts, 242a, b 
Spranger (J. A.), on the attitude of Euripides 
towards Love and Marriage, 4 f. 
Stangl’s Pseudoasconiana, noticed, 186 ff. 
and MSS. S and P, 187 f. 
and popular spellings, 1874 
Starkie’s The Acharnians of Aristophanes, noticed, 
121 f, 
Statius (Thebais), MSS. of, 25a, b 
Cheltenham MS. (N), 258, f. 
Stevenson’s (R. L.) Child’s Play, Greek prose 
rendering from, 134 f. 
Stewart's Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, noticed, 153 ff. 
different presentment of the eiéy in different 
dialogues, 1554, 

‘Stollen ’ (stanza), the doctrine of, 222 f. 
development from Greek models, 2224, f. 
Strachan-Davidson (J. L.|, on the Roman Re- 

public (‘ Ancient Imperialism ’), 107 ff. 
Strong (Eugénie), notice of Cultrera’s Saggi sul’ 
Arte Ellenistica e Greco-Romant, 129 f. 
on recently discovered sculptures from Rome, 
subjunctive in Latin, unity of the, 193 ff., 215 ff. 
‘obligation’ the fundamental meaning, 1934, 
1944, b, 217), f. 
the question of chronology, 215), f., 216d (n.), 


217a 
Sudhaus’ Der Aufbau der Plautinischen Cantica, 
noticed, 222 ff. 
Summers (W. C.), notice of Léfstedt’s Beitrdge zur 
Kenntnis der spateren Latinitét, 29), f. 
Summers’ Select Letters of Seneca, noticed, 224 f. 
Swinburne on Euripides, 93a 
symbolism in the Sixth Aeneid, 43 ft. 


Taramelli—Nissardi’s L’altipiano della Giara di 
Gesturi in Sardegna, ed i suot monumenti preistorici, 
noticed, 628, ff. 

Tarbell’s Catalogue of Bronzes, etc., in the Field 
Museum of Natural History, noticed, 1636 

Tatarkiewicz’ Die Disposition der Aristotelischen 
Prinzipien, noticed, 2514 

Thackeray's A Grammar of the Old Testament in 
Greek, according to the Septuagint (vol. i.), noticed, 
52 ff. 

Thackeray's Esm nd, author’s lapses in, 1182, b 

Thessaly, exploration of pre-historic, 132a 

Thomas’ A pulei Platonici Madaurensis de Philosophia 
Libri, noticed, g1b 

Thompson (D’A. W.), on Plato’s theory of the 
planets (Rep. x. 616 E), 137 ff. 

three notes on Propertius, 213 ff. 

Thucydides v. and three plays of Euripides, 205 ff. 

Tibullus, birth-date of, 1254 

origin of the pseudonym Delia, ib. 
sources of, 1254, b 
Tiryns, excavations at, 99a 
Todd (F. A.), notes on Plautus, Capt. 152 sgg. and 
Cist, 58, 1208, f 


notice of Freese’s transl. o! Friedlander’s 


Roman Lif: and Manners under the Early 
Empire (vols. ii. and iii.), 123 f. 
‘Tomb of the Double Axes’ (Knossos), the, 263 a 
Toynbee (A. J.). on Herodotus iii. go and vii. 75 sq., 
236 ff. 
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Tragic use of ws dv and ézws dv, 143 f. 
TRANSLATIONS, 334, 6, 71a, b, 164a, b 
Tucker (T. G.), on Greek in Australia, 38a, b 
editorial note on, 38) 
Turks, assimilative power of the, 1128, f. 
two books on astrology, 32a, b 
— of symbolism in the Sixth Aeneid, 
43 ff. 
notes on Cicero, 50), f. 
passages in Virgil, 212 f. 
textual notes on Horace, 83 f. 
Tyrrell (R. Y.), Latin alcaic rendering of Calver- 
ley’s ‘Ode to Tobacco,’ 164b: see also 198) 


UL 


Verrall (Margaret de G.), on two instances of sym- 
bolism in the Sixth Aeneid, 43 ff. 
verse in Livy, 13 ff. 
verse-structure of choral songs, 219 
VERSIONS AND TRANSLATIONS, 100 f., 134 f., 199 f. 
Vienna ed. of St. Augustine, the, 95 f. 
of Tertullian, 58a, 6 
palimpsests, the, 98a 
Virgil, Aen. vi. 894 sqqg., note on, 2128, f. 
symbolism in, 43 ff. 
ix. 353 sqq., suggestion on, 119), f. 
[Culex], importance of Vat. 2759 in, 162) 
Eel. iv., the child in, 96a 
Geor, i. 94 sqg., note on, 212@, b 
iv, 228 sgg., note on, 49 f. 
Virgilian gods, the, 169 f. 
scheme of theology, 170b, cp. 1728, f. 
theory of causation, 172a 
University of Nevada Studies (vol. i.). noticed, 96a, b 
plays, 159 ff. 
use and danger of studying modern history by the 
past, 115 f. 


Ww. 


Walker (E. M.) on Greek Imperialism (‘ Ancient 
Imperialism’), 111, f. 
Ward's (?) Hymenaeus: a Comedy, noticed, 160) 
Warren’s The Death of Virgil: a Dramatic Narra- 
tive, noticed, 96d, f. 
Watson (E. W.), notice of Brandt’s Boethii in 
Isagogen Porphyriti Commenta, 58), f. 
notice of Kroymann’s’ Tertulliani 
(pars iii.), 58a, b 
notice of Petschenig’s S. Aureli Augustini Scri- 
ptorum contra Donatistas, pars 1., 95 f. 
Watson’s (F.) The English Grammar Schools to 
1660: theiy Curriculum and Practice, noticed, 


Opera 


18 

Watson's (W.) Sable and Purple, Pindaric rendering 
of, 199 f. 

Way’s Sophocles in English Verse (vol. i.), noticed, 
127) 

Weber's Aristophanische Studien, noticed, 

Weigl’s Johannes Kamateros: Eicaywyh’ Aotpovopias, 
noticed, 32a 

Welsford’s ‘To British Free Traders,’ 
elegiac rendering of, 100a, > 

Westcott’s The Gospel according to St. John, noticed, 


Greek 


55 
chronological sequence of the Gospel, 56 
Wheeler—Fowler’s A Handbook of Greek Archae- 
ology, noticed, 1632, b 
Whitmore (C. E.), on new words in the papyrus 
fragments of Pindar, 239 f. 
Wickham’s Horace from the Riccardi Press, noticed, 
162a 
Wilcken’s Zum 
noticed, 257 f. 
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Wi lers’ Geschichte der vimischen Kupferpragung vom 
Bundesgenossenkrieg bis auf Kaiser Claudius, noticed, 
255 f. 

Williams (Marie V.), notice of Cavanagh's The Ethi- 
cal End of Plato's Theory of Ideas, 254 f. , 

notice of Diés’ La Définition de l’Etre et la 
Nature des Idées dans le Sophiste de Platon, 
253 f. 

notice of Stewart's Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 


153 ff. 

Williams’ (A.M.) The Romano-British Establishment 
at Stroud near Petersfield, Hants, noticed, 198a, 6 
Wilson (J. C.), note on Aristotle, Nic. Eth. iv. 3. 

15, 114 f.: see also 48 f., 228 f. 
on natural anomalies in original composition, 
118a, 
Wilson (Winifred W.), on Jason as ‘ Dolomedes,’ 
180a, 
Woodward's Studies in Education during the Age of 
the Renaissance, 1400-1600, and Vittorino da Feltvre 
and other Humanist Educators, noticed, 146 ff. 


Wroth (W.), notice of Helbig’s Zur Geschichte dey 
hasta donatica, 28b, f. 

Wirsch—Dieterich’s Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche 
una Vovrarbeiten series, noticed, 128 f. 


X. 


X., notice of Medley'’s Interpretations of Horace, 
260b, f. 

Xenophon and Herodotus least prejudiced against 
BapBapau, 208), f. 


Zacher’s Aristophanis Pax, noticed, 219a, b 
Zielinski and tte ‘ Clauselgesetz,’ influence of, 
260) 


Zimmern (A. E.), notice of Calderini’s La Wanomis- 
sione e la conaizione dei liberti in Grecia, 21 f. 
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LOCORUM. 


I].—INDEX 
A. 
Aeschylus :— 
Ag. (364), 1444 
Cho. (555), 1436 
Eum. (571), ib. 
Pers. (555=565), 211b; ( 50 sqg.=655 Sq.), 


(664, 671), 
Prom, (10), 1430; (790 sqq.), 174 ff. 
Ammianus Marcellinus (xx. 8-10), 304 
Antoninus (M.) :-— 


ad Se Ipsum i. (9), 26b: (16), 27a; ii. (2: > 


26b : (14), 27a; iv. (3 : 19 : 46), 
V. (3 : 12), 1b, ; vi. (44 : 55), 5 
ib, ; viii, (21 : 44), 1b. ; xi. (15), 4 


Apollonius Rhodius :— 
Argonautica iii. (26 schol. on), 
schol. on), 180a (n.) 
Apuleius : — 
A pol. (c. ii.), g1b 
de Deo Socr. (128), ib. 


180b ; iv. (86 


Aristophanes :— 
Ach, (13, 24 sq.), 122a; (126), 123@; (136, 197, 
610), 219b; (634 sgq., 833), 122a, 2196; 

(1093), 


Au. (440), 159a ; (512), 88b; (1350), 178 f. 
Eq. (526), 2190 
Nub, (528), ib. 
Pax (114), 219@; (346, 542), 219b ; (639), 480; 
(89x, 1045 1178, 1329), 2190 
Ran, (23), 836; (1028 sg.), 211 f. 
Vesp. (565), 2590 ; (1020), 2196 
Aristotle 
Nic. iv. 3. 15 (1123 29 sqq.), 48 f., 144 


Poet. (1449 24), 233, b; (14507 18), 2336, f. ; 
(1450 7), 88 ; (1453 To), 234@ ; (453% 28), 
37), 88; (1455* 1), b; 
35), 896; (1458 7 s99.), 2346, £.; 
(1458 32), 880 ; 21), 235@; (1460 19), 
2354, 

Pol. (1253¢ 6, 35, 1257* 37, 1259* 31, 1277% 26, 
1285? 9, 12942 15, 1298> 1, 1299> 12, 13017 6, 
1326” 39, 16, 13282 25, 1330 26, 13314, 
1342* 17), 

Asconius : 

Commentarii ed. Clark (p. 6 1. 4), 186a; (32.6: 

33. I), 1884, b; (35. 6), 1864; (50, 2: 88. 2), 


(Pseudo-) Schol. to Cic. Divinatio (Baiter’s 
numeration) (98. 6 : 99. 16: 102, 20), 1860 ; 


(103. 7), 1876; (103. 18 : 104. 10), 186); 
(105. 29 : 106. 13), 1874; (106. 17), 188a; 
(107, 2: 112. 19 : 116. 19), 187a; (117. 9), 
187) ; (119. 10 sq.), 

Athenaeus :— 


Deipnosophistae xi. (c. 72), 2374, 6 


Augustine :— 
Civ. Dei (xviii. 23 : xx. 7), 2384 
contra Faust. (xii. 19), 238) 
Enarr. in Ps. civ. (7), ib. 
Tract, in Io. Euang. (122. 8), 2384 
Aulus Gellius :— 
Noct, Att. (ix. 4), 176d 


Cc. 


[Callisthenes] (ii. 41), 534 
Cato ap. Aul. Gell. (ix. 12, 8), 215) 
Charisius (i. 44. 27 sqq.), 241a,.b 
Cicero :— 

ad Att. i. (16. 3), 500, f. 

de Leg. Agr. ii. (41, 47), 2600 

de Senect. (16. 56), 500 

pro Caec. (27, 62, 76, 79, 104), 260b 

pro Rosc. Com. (35), 260a; (47), 260b 
Commodian :— 

Instructiones (i. 11. 19 Sqqg.), 


Digest (xlii. 1. 6), 11b 


E. 
Euripides : 

Alc, (321), 1314 ; (740), 1434; (1144 

Bacch. (510), 143@ ; (1238), 1430, f. 

Hec. (1243), 1444, b 

Hel, (892), 1436 

I.T. (1026 sqg.), 144a, b ; (1067), 1430 

Phoen. (186), 126b ; (202 sqq., 236), ; (312), 
126b; (349, 504), 1274; (753), 1430; (878), 
127 ; (997), 14443 (1116 sqq.), ; (1381), 
=! (1595 sqg. cp. Ar. Ran. 1182 $qq.), 


Rhes. (471), 1430 
Troad. (1260), tb 


H. 


Herodotus iii. (90), 236a, b, 2384, 0; v. (9), 236a ; 
vii. (75 sq.), 2360, ff. 
Hier. Chron. 2374=358 (ii. p. 195 Sch.), 241a 
Homer :— 
Iliad ii. (558), 180a, 185); x. $9q. = xvii. 
= og ), 834; xi. (99 sq.), 845, f. ; xvii. (398), 


i. (297), 836 (n.); vi. (286), 118) ; viii. 


A, P. (120 sqq.), 84a, b 

Carm. I. xxxv. (17), 474, 1730 5 III. i. (6 sqq.), 
46 f.: xxiii. (17 sqq. 

Epode v. (87 sq.), 48a, b 

Sat. 1. i, (108 sq.), 83 f. 
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J. 


Juvenal xiv. (250, 252, 255, 268, 260, a 275, 3977. 
285, 287, 289, 305, 310, 315, 319), 1610 


L. 


Livy ix, (1. 9), 50a, 0; xxxvi. (16 fin,), 116 f. 
Lucretius ii. (907 sqgg.), 1204, b 
Lycophron (722 sqq.), 836 
Lysias :— 
Or. (12. 4), 494, 228a, b 


M. 

Macrobius :— 

in Somn, Sc. (i. 5. 9), 2394 
Martial :— 

Epigy. iii. (25), 1450 
Menander :— 

Epitrep. (192), 1630, 1808, f. 

Pericir. (377), 1636 


N. 
Natalis Comes :— 
Myth. Libr. Dec. (vi. 8), 1804, b (and n.) 
New Testament :— 
St. Matthew xi. (1), 540 
St. Luke iii. (14), 480; iv. (18 sq.), 574 
St. John ii. (8), 554, b: (20), 576 ; iv. (35), 550, 
f., 574; vi. (4), 560, f. : (54), 564 ; xi. (49 cp. 
xviii. 13), 574, b; xvii. (2, 24), 54a 
Acts xiv. (6 sqq.), 78b, 


oO. 
Old Testament :— 
Genesis xxxiii. (20), 47) 
Deuteronomy xvi. (1), 1314 
Ovid :— 
Her, xvii. (85), 215a 
Trist. ii, (413), 1920: (555 sqq.), 6b, f. 


P. 
‘iv. (10), 82 f. 


Phaedo. (99 D, E), 255) 

Phil. (22 C), 254a 

Rep. (529 D), 1414; (616 E), 137 ff., 141 f. 

Soph. (248 B, E), 254a 

Tim. (30 C, 31 B), ib. ; 
Plautus :— 

Capt. (152 sqq.), 1208, f. ; 

Cist. (58), 120), f 

Poen. (prol. 34), 1214 

Rud, (296), ; (918, 9394, 6), 2234 (and n.), 

Trin. (496), 193), 196a, b, 2150 


(40 C, D), 1414, 


(208), 1945 


INDEX 


Plutarch :— 
Alex. (3. 3), 1450 
Lyc. (5. 8), 240a, 6 
Quaest. Conu. (718 F), 1415 


Propertius I, xx. (11 sqq.), a f,; III. vii. (60), 


214), f. ; xviii. (19 sg.), 214@, IV. iii. (47 $q.), 
S. 
Seneca : — 
Ben. vi. 3. 1 (Baehrens’ Fragm. Poet. La’. 
P. 356 n. 2), 846 
Simplicius :— 
de Caelo (ii. 12. 222 B, ed. Berol.), 138) ff. 


sq.), 119@; (905 sqq. cp. Hdt. iii. 119), 


El. 1434; (548), 119@ 
0.C. (70), 143) 
O.T. (328), 1444; (917), 118); (1031), 209 f. 
Ph, (281 sq.), 1194 
Trach. (55 sqq,), ib. ; (92 sq.), (114 sq.), 
_ 119); (903), 1194 
Statius :— 
Theb. i. (148 sq.), 120a : (684), 250; ii. (53), 
ib, ; iv. (796), tb. ; vi. (446), ib. 3 x. (441), ib. 
Strabo (ix. 4. 13), 1174, b 


as 
Terence :— 
Hec. (378), 304 
Tertullian :— 
adu. Herm. (10), 58 
de Cor. Mil. (c. xii.), 10 f. 
Theophrastus :— 
Char. (3), 48a, 1454, 2294, 
Tibullus II. i. (58), 125); aL iv. (26), 2b. ; IV. 
(55), 126a : viii. (6), ib. 


V. 
Varro :— 
R.R. (ii. 9. 9), 2150 
Virgil :— 
Aen. i. (249), 96a, b : (257 $qq.), 1710; ii. (54), 
(n.); iii. (375), 1724; iv. (110), 
(614, 651), 172a; Vv. (784), 171b, 
(14 43 f. : (707 sqq.), 440, f. : (760), 294 : 
(894 sqq.), 212b, f. ; vill. 174a : (143 $4) 
119b (n.); ix. (211), 1745 : (353 $99-)» 119b, 
x. (112), 172@ : (467), 1726 (and nn.); xii, 
(321), 174) : (725), 172 
[Dirae] (70), 2130 
Georg. i. (94 sqq.), 2124, b; 
[Moretum] (56 sqq.), 50b 


iv. (228 sqq.), 49 f. 


Xenophon :— 
Anab, (vi. 1. 5), 178a 
Hipp. (4. 1), 828, f. 
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III.—INDEX VERBORUM. 


A. 


déixetv, ddixla, 49a, b, 
239) 

dpapria (audprnua), 88a, b, 2340 
dvarlOecOa, 81b 

avthetv, 55a, b 

avrodat not absol., 1775 
dmexplOnv and 54), f. 
abrapxety, 239) 

adris, 1630 

(révros), 174 ff. 


B. 
79) 
TOV éyKTHTEWY, 
Bovvoula, 239a 

2394 
yageiov, 32a 

A. 


179), f. 


Snuoora 2584 
SnpidfecOa, 2394 
(papp.), 485 
87a 
dveiv, 530 
dddexa, 54D 

E. 
el kal, goa 


eis and év, confusion between, 156) 


els rpitny unvds, 1314 
é\axdvwros, EXaxurrépvé, 2390, b 
ébpaxa and éwpaxa, 54) 

éppdaOal ce etxomat, 534 
evaryopia, 239) 

evOns etc., 54a, 

tom Kal duolm, 536 

épérrns (Hesych.), 2b. 


Z. 
Sonrpdpos=immoxduos, 12a, b 

H. 
1774, b 

8. 
Oeutyovos, 2390 
Oeutéevos, id. 


-ly, abstr, nouns in (Hom.), 9a, b 


immeds=equiso, 11b, ff. 
nos, 2396 
tcxew, 2104, b 


A.—GREEK. 


kal ob)(4AN’ ov, 510, 
kal ob)(ovdé, 51a, b 
kévravpo, 181d, ff. 


A. 
Nurérekvos, 2394 

N. 
239) 
vebmods 2b. 
virrew, 550 


Eevoxadys (and as proper name), 239% 


O. 
6xal.. . (inscrr.), 79) 
oiéa c. personal obj., 
oixé0eros, 239) 
olkos Nagiwy (inscrr.), 37) 
dv, 143 
ovépva larmeds, 11), ff. 
(of wish), 2184 
éxéwv (Pind. Ol. iv. 10), 82 f. 


may quasi-masc., 544 
mavdotos, mavdotia, 2394 
mapaudva, 22a, b 
mapacelev, 48 f., 144 £., 228 f. 
metdny-, the stem, 178 
mwemdyjyn (Ar. Au. 1350), 178 f. 
mepe- in cpd. (of removal), 85a 
mepiréreca, 87b 
(-Os), 880, f. 
mpooBalvew rais (?), 221b 
c. inf. (=pergere), 52b, f. 
flexion of, 54a 


Ps 
paBdo (hastae), 29b 
z. 


cele, ‘ blackmail,’ 48) 
(and variants), 236a, 237) 
-o7iBhs, adjectives in, 177a, b 
-ctvn, abstr. nouns in (Hom.), 8 f. 
1374, 141b 

-7, imperat. pass. in, 53b 


Tpwryev, 56a 
-rés, abstr. nouns in(Hom.), 9@, f. 
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90a xadrxéoy (?), 2390 
bgoyiay (inscrr.), xethy, 1374, 1424 
xOopevors, 2404 


239b ¥. 

48a, 2294 ivid b 
(3), 48b, 1452, b (frigidus) en équivogue, 145 
(76), 870, f. . 

proywy (proywmds), 1774 ws dy, 143 f. 

prota Bos, 1760, f. c. infin. (Hom.), 2594 


B.—LATIN. 


A. H. 
adque, 161b hasta pura (donatica), 29a, b 
aduecticius, 1464 humanam uicem, meam uicem, etc., 48) 
Aganippidis Hippocrenes, 2434 
armata militia (€vowdos orparela), a. 
inmunis, 47) 
B. 


bona uenia me audies, 216b lustvatio urbis, 186b 
M. 
C. mervetricius, nutvicius, etc., 1456 (n.) 
Caesaviani, 11a (and n.) militia, ‘ civil service,’ to f. 
caesicius, 1466 (and n.) multicius, 146b 
commendaticius, 146a N. 
concussio, 48) novicius, 146a 
conducticius, 146a Pp 
cubus, 238) 
patricius, 60b 
cum Athenis essem (evam), 218b pax (of death), 965 
Pelusiaci Canopi, 242), f. 
E. pigneraticius, 1464 
proiecticius, ib. 

Q. 
exercitus =exercitatio, 121a, b quadrantal, 
S. 

sensit enim (parenth.), 1196, f. 
sub hasta, 29b 
Frigidus 1450 suppositicius, 
G. 
gazaeus (‘gaseus’), 240b ut temporal (c. subj.), 304 


This InDEx is compiled by W. F. R. Shilleto, M.A., sometime Foundation Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 
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With special reference to the Greek Tragedians. 
By Wituiam Ripceway, Sc.D., F.B.A., Disney Professor of Archaeology and 
Brereton Reader in Classics in the University of Cambridge. 


The author having long been dissatisfied with the theory of the origin of tragedy 
universally accepted has here tried to obtain the true solution of the problem by 
approaching it from the anthropological standpoint ; and, in his opening chapter, 
shows tragedy to be the lineal descendant of the tragic dance and solemn hymn 
round the tomb of the old hero. Subsequent chapters deal with ‘ The Rise of 
Attic Tragedy,’ ‘ Primitive Dramas among Asiatic Peoples,’ ‘ Survivals of the 
Primitive Type in Extant Greek Tragedies,’ and ‘ The Expansion of Tragedy.’ 
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By A. W. Verract, Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

‘*To disagree with Dr. Verrall is an education. Deny his conclusions we may, 
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theold. ... Even if we go away unconvinced, at least our sense of the value of 
literature and life is enhanced by contact with a mind acute, agile, witty, and 
humane.’’—Morning Post 
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With verse translation, introduction, and notes, by WaLter Heapvaw, Litt.D., 
late Fellow and Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Edited by A. C, 
Pearson, M.A. 

“‘ The pre-eminent merits of this version are the surprising richness of language 
and the sustained nobility of tone; in these respects it is no exaggeration to say 
that this is the most trustworthy interpretation of Aeschylus which exists in 
English. . .. Mr. Pearson has deserved the gratitude of all who care for Greek 
studies by the devoted and self-effacing care with which he has, to adopt his own 
words, ‘ preserved these valuable fruits of the labours of one who has illuminated 
so many dark places in Greek poetry.’ '’—Morning Post 
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Edited by Joun Epwin Sanpys, Litt.D., F.B.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 

The general plan of this book corresponds to that of the Companion to Greek 
Studies, which appeared in 1905, under the editorship of Mr. L. Whibley. The aim 
of the present work is to supply in a single volume such information (apart from 
that contained in Histories and Grammars) as would be most useful to the student 
of Latin literature. It has been produced by the co-operation of twenty-seven con- 
tributors, Plans, views, and reproductions of works of ancient art have been care- 
fully selected and inserted in those articles in which illustration seems most 
necessary, 
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Being some account of the history and antiquities of that city, and of the district 
adjacent to it, with the towns of Apollonia ad Rhyndacum, Miletupolis, Hadvianu- 
therae, Priapus, Zeleia, etc. By F. W. Hastuck, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Archaeologists will find in Mr. Hasluck's book an authoritative statement as to 
the present state of the Cyzicene problem. It is a compilation checked and 
amplified by original research, and is an attempt to bring together the various 

Demy Svo authorities on the district of Asia Minor with which it deals, and to digest the 
IOs net mass of available information intoaconvenient form. The district is comparatively 
well known, and consequently affords greater opportunity than most parts of Asia 
Minor for a treatise which may serve as a more or less permanent basis for the use: 

of workers. 


By H. Martincry, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge Historical Essays, No. xviii. 

“ The essay traces the growth and development of an Imperial Civil Service at 
Rome in the first two centuries a.p., and after a general survey, one branch of it, 
the ‘procuratores provinciarum, ’ is discussed in more detail. .. . Mr. Mattingly’s 
work is clearly the fruit of wide reading and research, and it forms a noteworthy 
addition to a valuable series.””—Scotsman 
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Edited, with Introductions, Explanatory Notes, Critical Appendix, and Bibliography... By EDWARD CAPPS 
Just Published. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK DIALECTS. 
By Cc. D. BUCK. 


Contains Grammar of the Dialects, Selected Inscriptions, Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. 
319 pages. Price GCA. 


AESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON. Edited on | LYSIAS : EIGHTORATIONS. Edited by M. H. 
the Basis of Weidner’s Edition, by R. B. RICHARDSON. MORGAN. liii+223 pages. 6s. 
| PAUSANIAS: THE ATTICAOF. Edited accord- 
FESCHYLUS: PROMETHEUS BOUND. With ing to the Hitzig-Bluemner Text, by MITCHELL 
the Fragments of the ‘‘ Prometheus Unbound.” With CARROLL, Ph.D. 293 pages. 7s. 6d. 
Introduction and Notes by N. WECKLEIN. Translated PLATO: APOLOGY AND CRITO. Edited on 
by F. D, ALLEN. 178 pages. 6s. the Basis of Cron’s Edition, by L. DYER. Pevised by 
ARISTOPHANES : CLOUDS, Edited on the T. D. SEYMOUR. 246 pages. 7s. 6d. ri 
Basis of Kock’s Edition, by M. W. HUMPHREYS. 252 | PLATO: GORGIAS. Edited on the Basis of 
pages. 6s. Deuschle-Cron’s Edition, by G. LODGE. 308 pages. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES: BACCHANTES. Edited on the | PLATO: PROTAGORAS. Edited on the Basis of 
Basis of Wecklein’s Edition, by I. T. BECKWITH. 146 Sauppe’s Edition, with Additions, by J. A. TOWLE. 179 


pages. ss. 6d. pages. 5s. 6d. 
EURIPIDES: HIPPOLYTUS. Edited by J. F.C CONYHEARE, 
RRY. xiv+175 pages. 6s. M.A., and ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A. 313 pages. 
SURIPIDSs IPHIGENIA AMONG THE 7s. 6d. 
TAURIANS. Edited by I. FLAGG. 197 pages. 6s. SOPHOCLES: ANTIGONE. Edited on the 


Basis of Wolff's Edition, by M. L.. DYOOGE. 196 pages. 6s. 


HOMER: ILIAD. Books I.-III. and Books 
IV.—VI. Both Edited on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze | THUCYDIDES. Book I. Editea onthe Basis of 
Edition, byt. D. SEYMOUR. Books I-III. 235 pages. | Classen’s Edition, by C. D. MORRIS. 349 pages. 7s. 6d. 


6s. BooksIV.-VI. 213 pages. 6s, | THUCYDIDES. Book III. Edited on the Basis 
HOMER: ILIAD. Books XIX.-XXIV. Edited 


of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 320 pages. 7s. 6d. 


on the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition, by E. B. THUCYDIDES. Book V.__— Edited on the Basis 
CLAPP. 441 pages. 7s. 6d. | of Classen’s Edition, by H. N. FOWLER. 21 pages. 6s. 


| 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. BookslI.-IV, Edited on | THUCYDIDES. Book VII. Edited on the Basis 
| 
| 


the Basis of the Ameis-Hentze Edition by B. PERRIN. | of Classen’s Edition, by C. F. SMITH. 202 pages. 6s. 


229 pages. 6: 
HON: HELLENICA. Books I.-IV. 
HOMER: ODYSSEY. BooksV.-VIII. Edited the Basis of the of 
by B. PERRIN. 186 pages. 6s. J. 1. MANATT. 286 pages. 7s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE LANGUAGE AND XENOPHON: HELLENICA. Books V.-VII. 


| Edited on the Basis of the Edition of Biichsenschiitz, 


RSE OF HOMER. By T.D.SEYMOUR. 104 pages. 
= iE by C. E. BENNETT. 240 pages. 6s. 
HON: MEMORABILIA. Edited th 
LUCIAN : SELECTED WRITINGS. Edited y of the Breitenbach-Miicke Edition, R. 


ON, Ph.D., on the Basis of the text of ae ° 
pages. ’6s. 6d. SMITH. xix+270 pages. 6s. 6d 


COLLEGE SERIES OF LATIN AUTHORS. 
JUVENAL: SATIRES. Edited by H. P. 


by MERRILL WRIGHT. xliv+24o pages. 6s. 6d. 
LIVY. Books I. and II. Edited by J. B. 
CICERO: BRUTUS. Edited byM. KELLOGG. GREENOUGH. xvii+270 pages. 5s. 6d. yJ 
een mre LIVY. Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by J.B. 


ERO: SELECTED LETTERS. Edited by GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xiv +232 pazes. 5s. 6s. 
F. ABBOTT. Ixxvi-+315 pages. 5s. 6d. LIVY. BooksI., XXI., and XXII. Edited by 
0: TUSCULAN DISPUTATIONS (Book 5 RE GREENOUGH and T. PECK. xvii+-379 pages. 6s. 

ER 
AND THE SOMNIUM SCIPIONIS. Edited by TL 


F. E. ROCKWOOD. xliv+rog+xiii+22 pages. 4s. 6d. and Peck’s Edition of Books XXI. and XXIL, in one 
volume. xvii+270+xiv+232 pages. 7s. 6d. 


HORACE: ODES AND EPODES. Edited by 
C. L. SMITH. Ixxxvii+442 pages. 6s. 6d. 


HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. Edited | PLAUTUS: CAPTIVES AND TRINUMMUS. 
by J. B. GREENOUGH. 12mo. ix+306 pages. 5s. 6d. Edited by E. P. MORRIS. xxxviiit+185 pages. 5s. 6d. 
HORACE: ODES ANDEPODES, ANDSATIRES TACITUS: ANNALS. Books]--VI. Edited by 

AND EPISTLES. Smith's ‘‘Odes and Epodes” and | 444 PAs : 
Greenough’s ‘‘Satires and Epistles” in one volume | TACITUS: DIALOGUS DE ORATORIBUS. 
| Edited by C. E. BENNETT. xxviii+87 pages. 3s. 6d 


Books sent on approval to teachers. 


W.C. 


Ixxvii+404+306 pages. gs. 
Complete Catalogue gost free on application, 


GINN & COMPANY, St. 


MarTINn’s STREET, Lonpon, 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS 


The prices given of copies on ordinary paper are for copies bound in limp cloth ; uncut copies may be hadin paper covers at 
6d. less per volume CIs. less for those priced from 6s.in cloth). All volumes are also on sale interleaved with writing-paper and 
bound in stout cloth; prices in square brackets. 


LATEST VOLUMES 
EURIPIDES. III. Hel., Phoen., Or., — Iph. Aul., Rh. G. G. A. 


MURRAY. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) [7s. 6d. 


HELLENICA OXYRHYNCHIA cum Panda et Cratippi fragmentis. 
B. P. GRENFELL, A. S. HUNT. 4s. 6d. 


THEOPHRASTI CHARACTERES. H. DIELS. 3s. 6d. 
IV. INSTITUTIO CYRI. E. C. MARCHANT. 3s. 6d. 
CICERO, ORATIONES. Quinct., Rosc. Com., Caec., Leg. Agr., Rab. 
Perduell., Flacc., Pis., Rab. Post. A.C. CLARK. 3s. [7s.] 
READY SHORTLY. 
TACITUS, HISTORIAE. Edited by C. D. FISHER. 


CICERO, ORATIONES: 
Post Reditum, De Domo Sua, De Haruspicum Responso, Pro Sestio, In 
Vatinium, De Provinciis Consularibus, Pro Balbo. Edited by W. PETERSON. 
Pro Tullio, Pro Fonteio, Pro Sulla, Pro Archia, Pro Scauro, Pro Plancio. 
Edited by A. C. CLARK. 
The publication of these Speeches will plete the edition of the Orationes. 


OF THREE INAUGURAL LECTURES. 
ated into English under the itorship GREEK LANDS AND THE GREEK 
of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. 
PARVA RATURALIA. By J. I. Beare and G. R.T. - = og By J. L. MYRES. 8vo., 
gy ee INSECABILIBUS. By H.H. Joachim. KNOWING AND ACTING. By J. re 
METAPHYSICA. (Vol. VIII.) By W. D. Ross. = SMITH. 8vo., Is. net. 
DE MIRABILIBUS AUSCULTATIONIBUS. By |THE BIRTH OF HUMILITY. ByR 
L. D. Dowdall. 2s. net R. MARETT. 8vo., ls. net. 


HISTOR A ANIMALIUM. (Vol. IV.) By D’Arey | 
_ CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR and CIVIL 


Thompso: 
DE PARTIBUS ANIMALIUM. By W. Os! 
Fn Shortly, WAR. Translated by F. P. LONG. 


Ww. Os. 6d. n 
DE GENERATIONE ANIMALICM. By A. Platt. 

| 2 vols., F’cap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net each. 

“a entury to 
tury. Chosen by ST. JOHN LUCAS. SELECTIONS FROM THE LATIN 
6s. net ; on Oxford India paper, 7s. 6d. LITERATURE OF THE EARLY 
net. EMPIRE. Edited by A.C.B.BROWN. 
of postr shold miss te Oxterdand | Part Inner Life ; Part B: Outer Life. 
opportunity will be widely used. No foreign poet probably is Crown 8vo. With 2 Maps. 2s. 6d. 
each; or, in one volume, 4s. 6d. 


now so much read in England as Dante. But Dante is not | 
STORIES FROM OVID’S META- 


Italy.” — lames. 


bare DANTE. 

A Selection from Italian Poetry before by D. A. SLATER. With 6 full-page 
1300. Edited by the late A. J. BUTLER. Illustrations. Crown 8vo., with or 
6s. net. without Vocabulary, 2s. 6d. 


‘It possesses all the qualities we have learnt to expect from 
but an forthe texte NOVVM TESTAMENTVM GRAECE. 
—Atheneum. Textvi a Retractatoribvs Anglis adhibito 
brevem adnotationem criticam svbiecit 
DANTE’S QUAESTIO DE AQUA ET A. SOUTER. Crown 8vo., 3s. net; 
TERRA. Edited and Translated by on India paper, 4s. net ; 4to., on writing- 
C. L. SHADWELL. 4s. 6d. net. paper, with large margins, 8s. 6d. net. 


CLARENDON PRESS CATALOGUE (160 PAGES) POST — ON APPLICATION. 


LONDON: HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


MORPHOSES. Chosen and Edited. 
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